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Young People’s Number | 


Youth! This is Your Hour! 


‘ sy ANOW you not that poverty is not a mark of inferiority? Illiteracy 
: x is a handicap, but not a disability. Hardship at the right time 
GMM in the right place is an incentive—a whip for resolution. Need, 
not luxury; necessity, not security; responsibility, not ease, are spurs 
to speed men and women to the fore. There is nothing degrading in 
any honorable form of labor. We do not look up to those who look down 
on their means of livelihood. It is not the type of the task, but the type 
of the worker, that establishes character. If you are bound for the top, 
you will show it all the way from the bottom. Greatness is a root which 
often takes root in obscurity. Four presidents of the United States began 
their careers respectively and respectfully as tailor, rail-splitter, canal- 
boy, and grocery clerk. Every distinguished family has a founder at 
some stage of its history. To achieve with and from something is far more 
illustrious than to fall heir to some ancestor’s industry and enterprise. 
The pathway to more than one throne began at the swineherd’s hut. 
Aim far and your goal will stay fixed. The longest ladder was built one 
rung at a time. 

This is the hour for the best person. There are no barriers, no pre- 
destined positions, no castes of breed—only of deed. A few men have at 
last come to realize what man’s destiny is. For them no horizon is too 
far for their feet, and no adventure too perilous for their courage. Rise, 

| and be numbered among them! If you cannot construct do not obstruct. 
Change your sneer for a cheer; convert your fatalism into faithfulness. 
Stand forth in faith—believe, achieve! This is your hour! 

| W. W. W. Argow. 
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Solos Appropriate for Unitarian Churches 


(From a collection in the current issue of The Western Unitarian Conference News Letter) 


CLOUDS 


Clouds adrift in the summer sky 

Resemble Life, as they wander by. 

Whence they come and whither they go 

We often wonder but never know; 

One little hour we know their grace— 

They pass like shadows, nor hold their 

place, 

Ever recurring, like the dawn, 

Never enduring, but always gone, 

Part of the infinite, shall we say, 

Part of the moment we call today. 
Author: unknown 
Music: Ernest Charles 
Pub: G. Schirmer. 


+ ox 


COURAGE 


Courage is the price that Life exacts for 
granting peace, 

The soul that knows it not, knows no 
release 

From little things; 

Knows not the livid loneliness of fear 

Nor mountain heights where bitter joy 
can hear 

The sound of wings. 


How can Life grant us boon of living, 
compensate 
For dull grey ugliness and pregnant hate, 
Unless we dare 
The soul’s dominion? Each time we 
make a choice we pay 
With courage to behold resistless day 
And count it fair. 
Words: Amelia Earhart 
Music: Charles Ridgway 
Pub: Gamble Hinged Music 
Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


ae! 


LIFE 


Life, come to me today! This I entreat; 

Flow in my hand, inform my lagging feet; 

Shine in mine eyes, and smile upon my 

lips; 

O, lift my spirit’s flame from dull eclipse, 

And sing within my heart that I may be 

Life in my turn for those who look to me. 
Words: Mary S, Cutting 
Music: Pearl G. Curran 
Pub: G. Schirmer, Inc. 


* * 


HOPE 


Hope, ne’er forsake; do not leave me! 
Surge through my breast, my master be! 
Make me courageous, strong and true; 
Dwell in my heart the whole day through; 
That I may give, to those in stress, 
Your vibrant rays of hopefulness. 

If through the dark of night I grope, 
Come with the dawn to guide me, Hope! 
If you will always come to me, 

From doubt and fear my soul is free. 


So walk with me, close by my side, 
Near to the edge of the Great Divide 
That calls to each, when work is done, 
Revealing worlds of life begun. 
A paradise of endless scope; 
Eternally a paradise, eternally a land of 
~ Hope. 
Words: Mabel Struble 
Music: Bruno Huhn 
Pub: Galaxy Music Corp. 


* * 


THE SILENT HOUR 


God calls me to the hour of pray’r 
Far from the world apart, 

Where I may hear his voice that speaks 
To ev’ry list’ning heart. 

God calls me to the hour of pray’r 
Where deep within my breast, 

Far from the world’s mad tumult, 
I find sweet joy and rest. 

O blessed, blessed hour of pray’r 
Where life renew’d is found, 

Where peace and love and pow’r divine, 
For evermore abound. 


Words: Helen B. Knox 
Music: C. W. Cadman 
Pub: Michael Keane Co. 


* * 


LET US HAVE PEACE 


Lord, God of Love, let us have peace, 

From war’s vain sacrifice give us release, 

Grant peace the victories war cannot know, 

God of the ages, thy mercy show. 

Hast thou not seen thy fields and meadows 
green 

Red with the blood of men, where war hath 
been? 

Dost thou not know war’s fearful endless 
roll, 

The countless graves of those who paid the 
toll? 


Teach us to learn to build, O gentle Lord, 
Not to destroy; but bend each wielded sword 
Into a ploughshare, thy fields to increase. 
Lord of the lives to be, let us have peace! 
God of the fatherless, we pray to thee, 
Father of all of us, hear thou our plea. 
“Peace and good will,” thine own word in- 
crease 
Lord, God of Love, let us have peace! 


Words: William H. Taft 
Music: Ernest R. Ball 
Pub: M. Whitmark & Sons. 
*  * 
PEACE I LEAVE WITH YOU 


Peace, peace I leave with you, 

My peace I give unto you; 

Not as the world giveth, 

Give I unto you. 

Let not your heart be troubled, neither 

let it be afraid. 

Music: William Dichmont 
Pub: Oliver Ditson Co. 
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DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


N May of this year the Young People’s Religious 

Union will hold its forty-second annual meeting. 

In these forty-two years there has been consid- 
erable change in the personnel, in the activities and in 
the responsibilities assumed by the organization. One 
aspect has remained unchanged, however, and that is 
the enthusiasm for the work of directing and admin- 
istering our young people’s work, thus developing 
leadership. Forty-two years ago it was difficult to 
see the ends towards which the Y. P. R. U. would work. 
‘One of the early presidents said of this period, ““We 
-weren’t sure where we were going, but we were sure 
that it was a long way.”’ Looking back from the pres- 
ent day we see the road that has been traveled and 
discover that the development of leadership is one of 
the great results of the Y. P. R. U. 

Looking forward, we ask ourselves “Where are 
‘we going now?” and the answer is as indefinite as 
forty years ago. We know that it is a long road and 
the end of the road is out of sight. But leadership 
will continually be developed. Y. P. R. U. units will 
organize themselves, and leaders will arise and direct 
the national work of the Y. P. R. U. This is the 
long-run work of the Y. P. R. U., and its effect is to 
strengthen the denomination by providing leaders in 
the churches and in the regional offices. 

Besides this long-term work which has proved it- 
self of inestimable value, the Y. P. R. U. also has and 
must have short-term objectives, providing the im- 
erative for groups and individual workers. These are 
usually in the field of creative activity, such as de- 
veloping programs and worship services, in planning 


conferences, editing the national Y. P. R. U. News - 


and the smaller Federation papers. Certain fields are 
decided upon as worthy of emphasis and considera- 
tion. This year they have been: the New Common- 
wealth Society, labor relations, personal problems, 
Young People’s Week, and Young People’s Sunday, 
with the added national observance of Social Night. 
Through the medium of these particular and 


short-term objectives, the larger objective of leader- 
ship training and development is realized. 
John W. Brigham, 
President, Y. P. R. U. 


* * 


WELCOME CONSTRUCTIVE ADVICE 
UR Unitarian young people, organized in groups 
of high-school and college age, will soon be 
planning their programs for the coming year. 
Ministers, advisers, and interested adults may be of 
help in encouraging them to build programs in which 
they make less use of outside speakers and work out 
more study meetings. Definite projects for the year 
should be decided upon and the meetings planned so 
that they will be less heterogeneous. The subject 
matter of each meeting should have relation to that 
of the one which went before and to the one which 
follows. 

The history of religious liberalism and the story 
of American Unitarianism are two projects which 
should be included. There should be a series of pro- 
grams in which the young people endeavor by group 
thought and discussion and the help of the minister to 
build a set of values which have meaning for them and 
around which they may integrate their lives. Here 
should be included programs dealing with problems of 
personal and social ethics. 

The present interest in world peace and other 
matters of national and international concern should 
be continued. However, it might be well to direct 
enthusiasm for social betterment to the more im- 
mediate problems of community reform. Young 
people should be learning to be intelligent, ethical, 
and useful citizens of their own communities. 

Our experience has been that young people wel- 
come constructive advice and suggestions from their 
elders. 

J. Donald Johnston, 
Executive Secretary, Y. P. R. U. 


* * 


INTELLECTUAL DARING 


EPORTING for the Interim Commission at the 
Niagara Falls conference in October, William 
Rodman Peabody, chairman, deplored the 

lack of intellectual] leadership among Unitarians to- 
day. At the same conference President Frederick 
May Eliot said: ““The appearance of groups among 
our ministers devoted to the study of questions which 
are essentially theological in character—such as the 
Greenfield Group and the Humanist Seminar—is of 
great significance, and should be encouraged in every 
way. . . . Neither original thinking nor the produc- 
tion of scholarly books can be commanded by denomi- 
national fiat... .” 

Intellectual leadership can only grow out of a cer- 

tain intellectual venturesomeness. If there are today 
any departures from accustomed ways of thought 
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which tend to give us concern we should recall days of 
the past when intellectual giants were born. It is not 
conceivable that our generation could be more dis- 
turbed than was the generation of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson by his thinking. His Divinity School ad- 
diess startled ministers and laity alike. The young 
Edward Everett Hale reflected the opinion of family 
and friends when he wrote in his diary that the ad- 
dress was in extremely “bad taste.”’ Theodore Par- 
ker’s utterances were so shocking that ministers would 
not exchange pulpits with him and many people tried 
to avoid meeting him in public places. Today both 
these men are honored as representatives of the great 
minds of all time. Surely a religious fellowship de- 
voted to truth will recognize the necessity of intellec- 
tual daring as a basis for intellectual leadership. 

To many the most disturbing element in Uni- 
tarianism today is humanism. There are some who 
would have no fellowship with humanists. Is it too 
much to say that such people represent the type of 
mind that was startled by Emerson and Parker? With- 
out ultimately accepting the assertions of humanism, 
or for that matter those of any other philosophy such 
as theism, one may, and as a Unitarian must, respect 
the intellectual boldness and sincerity represented by 
that philosophy. Unitarians must promote intellec- 
tual leadership by first of all being truly sympathetic 
to intellectual daring. 

* * 


HUMANISM AND THEISM 


NE of the rewards of intellectual boldness is the 
frequent discovery that there were no funda- 
mental grounds for concern. We believe such 

a reward will follow a thorough examination of the 
roots of humanism and theism. 

Starting points for such an examination may be 

a statement by Baron von Hiigel and a Bible verse: 
“Philosophy no more makes religion than botany 
makes plants or astronomy suns and moons.” “To 
him who is able to do far more than we ever ask or 
imagine by virtue of his power to work within us, to 
him be glory... .” Botany is the investigation of 
plants; plants themselves are fundamentally unan- 
alyzable processes. Astronomy is the investigation 
of suns and moons; suns and moons themselves are 
more than any man has ever thought about them. 
Philosophy is an investigation of the totality of reality; 
that reality itself is an incomprehensible mystery. 
Plants can be used and enjoyed. Suns and moons can 
inspire wonder, and the necessary adjustments to 
them can be made. The totality of reality can arouse 
humility, curiosity, growth, and faith, in spite of the 
inadequacy of words to deal with its essential nature. 
This superlogical living under the sway of the totality 
of reality is religion. The abiding glorification of a 
power that can work within us, and that is able to do 
far more than we ever ask or imagine, is religion. Our 
neat systems of belief to which we give names, such as 
humanism and theism, are only approaches to that 
which is ultimate in religion. This ultimate is be- 
yond logic; it is mystical. 

The humanistic-mystic and the theistic-mystic 

have the same religion; they differ only in their 
philosophy. The rebellion of the militant humanist 


is against the prosaic, arrogantly dissected, casually 
familiar God of many theists. The anxiety of many 
theists is akin to that which always attends a dis- 
turbance of coziness. The experience of the true 
mystic cannot be compassed in conventional intellec- 
tual framework, whether that of theism or of hu- 
manism. 
* * 
THE DISTURBING POWER OF JESUS ~ 


We would ask for a fresh and more compelling revelation 
of the power of Jesus to disturb and revolutionize our ordinary 
ways of thinking and living. We would see more clearly what his 
teachings would do to our lives, if we were to-put them into 
practice—how the standards we usually accept would crumble, 
how the ideals we cherish for ourselves would suddenly become 
paltry and unworthy, how our complacency and self-satisfaction 
would turn to gall and wormwood when tested by the light of 
his self-forgetting devotion. 

May we realize how completely he would have us ignore 
the outward trappings of authority, how he would scorn our 
eager desire to be recognized as great and important people, how 
his clear knowledge of men’s hearts would shame us into con- 
fessing our foolish and wicked thoughts and into surrendering 
our selfish ambitions to the service of his kingdom. For such a 
revolution in our lives, for its stern but beneficent cleansing of all 
our minds, for its challenge to difficult tasks and its gift of heavy 
burdens, we would pray, that we may, in a true and deep sense, 
be converted to a new and better way of life-——Amen. 

Frederick May Eliot. 


* * * 


PAST AND PRESENT 


Say not thou, What is the cause that the former days were 
better than these? For thou dost not inquire wisely con- 
cerning this. Eccl. 7:10. 


We do not inquire wisely when we speak thus of our former 
days; first because the change is not in the times, but in ourselves. 
We see them from a different point of view. We do not judge 
them now, smarting under the pruner’s knife, but in the soft light. 
of memory. All that we say of childhood was true of it, and all 
that old age says of maturity was true of it; but we did not see it. 
so at the time. We do not inquire wisely, secondly, because we 
do not learn the right lesson from the facts. When we first dis- 
cover that the past was a good time, that childhood was full of 
joy, and youth and manhood full of blessedness which is now 
passed away, we are impatient and gloomy and faithless about. 
the present. We wish that old times would come again. Where- 
as, it should teach the very opposite lesson. It should teach us. 
that somewhere in the present, in some unsearched nook or 
corner, are all the elements of the “golden age’’; that if we are 
disappointed in our onward pursuit, it is only that we may look 
about us more closely for things which we were overlooking in 
our haste. But even if no such explanation of our present trial 
is found, the very fact that the former times seem better than 
these, should teach us to have faith that, when the smart of this. 
hour’s trial is over, we shall look upon it from the future and see 
its meaning. When the present seems hard to you, ask yourself, 
what have I missed? 

All our delays, and disappointments, and fears of compli- 
cation; all our pecuniary distress and domestic sorrow, are but 
the birth pangs of a higher civilization. Those who live after 
us will think of us as glorified by the issues which follow—as 
being above all murmuring and complaint. If we inquire wisely, 
we shall say, ‘“No time was ever better than this time; but O. 
God! give us the wisdom to see and feel thy purposes in all this 
trial, and sorrow, and loss.’”’ Every age which is glorious in the 
past is pleading with us to make this age sublime. Nahor 
Augustus Staples, minister of this church, 1854-56—Quoted 
in the First Parish Church (Unitarian) calendar, Lexington, 
Mass. : 
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New Religion for Old 


Niles Woodbridge Bond 


Mr. Bond is a graduate of the Lexington, Massachusetts, High School and of the University of North 
Carolina. He is now a graduate student at the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. This is a sermon preached on Young People’s Sunday at the meetinghouse of the First Congregational 


Unitarian Society in Lexington: 


HROUGHOUT the world today thinking people 
are becoming increasingly concerned over the 
apparent disrepute into which established re- 

ligion seems to be falling, and over the recent tend- 
ency among people, regardless of denomination, to 
turn away from the Church in times of spiritual, 
moral, social, or economic stress. The fact is only too 
apparent that religion, in the period of its greatest 
need, has succeeded hardly at all in fulfilling its des- 
tined role as the one great stabilizing force in a highly 
unstable world. 
I 


A glance at the map of Europe today is enough 
to evidence the tragic fact that the people sought 
vainly in their religion an answer to the peculiarly 
trying problems, personal as well as national, which 
were the burdensome inheritance of the post-war 
world. The completeness of their frustration is made 
especially clear among those harassed populations 
who, in desperation, threw into the discard whatever 
hollow concepts they may have had of their God, and 
attached themselves in its stead to an impersonal and 
highly nationalistic shibboleth which has “brass- 
banded” them into believing that the national and 
racial state is the only important unity, and that the 
man who controls its destinies is the god most deserv- 
ing of their fealty. Even the merciless fervor and un- 
relenting methods of such totalitarianism, however, 
have not succeeded in eradicating the sustaining 
faith of a small but increasing minority whose re- 
ligious convictions were too deeply rooted to be swept 
aside by the panic of frustration which overturned the 
thought and spirit of whole nations. 

But just what is the answer to this dilemma? 
What has been the great basic weakness in contem- 
porary religion which has caused it to be found want- 
ing whenever the acid test has been applied? The 
weakness, I believe, speaking simply as a layman, can 
be explained in the great discrepancy which exists 
between faith and mere formal religion; between a 
natural and deep-seated inner faith, and an artificial, 
external, and empty religion. The problem extends 
far beyond the confines of what we speak of strictly 
as religion, and yet it includes within its scope all that 
is truly vital to religion. 

Although it is in its nature ageless, the issue con- 
fronts us today as an accentuated outgrowth of the 
last few decades, decades which have seen material 
progress become the indomitable guiding principle 
of our scheme of life, mercilessly subordinating to it 
those less fungible human assets which lack a readily- 
apparent market value. The pattern of this period 
lies in a series of viciously self-perpetuating circles in 
which this over-emphasis of material progress has 
atrophied the spiritual culture of numberless people, 
this in turn rendering these people yet more suscep- 


tible to the ups and downs of the material system itself. 
The not unnatural result of this has been a shift in the 
locus of the individual from concentration within 
himself to concentration outside himself, and on his 
material environment. And so it is that many of us 
have become afraid to face ourselves honestly, and so 
go through life feverishly intent upon keeping a 
barrier of material things between us and ourselves. 

Moreover, rapidly-advancing social institutions 
have played directly into the hands of this centrifugal 
tendency, serving to make the individual sufficient 
within his environment instead of within himself. 
Material civilization has succeeded in producing 
grandiose, if artificial, environments, which act to 
draw the individual out of himself and to make him 
feel rather a part of his environment. Thus the famil- 
iar political trick of making people think they are 
well off by surrounding them with magnificently- 
towering buildings, high-flung bridges, and matchless 
highways, even though they know that when they 
turn away from these awe-inspiring spectacles they 
will have to return once more to the same squalid 
homes, the same scanty meals, and the same material 
poverty. Indeed, material progress has so outstripped 
spiritual progress that now, to quote Dr. Fosdick, 
“mankind stands, its hands filled with devices, but 
more bewildered and unhappy than ever.”’ 


II 


It is small wonder, then, that man is prone to turn 
to his environment for his diversion, his education, 
and even for his religion. Too familiar today is the 
sight of those persons who dread above all else the 
prospect of having to spend an evening alone, unpro- 
tected by the diversions provided by motion pictures, 
bright lights and crowds of people. Such people are 
usually consistent enough to maintain this scheme of 
things in their religion as well as in their other social 
activities, for religion to them is, after all, often 
merely an added form of social activity, with the 
added benefit of carrying with it a feeling of right- 
eousness. To these people religion is something which 
can be classified and reduced to writing. Their re- 
ligion, in short, exists for about two hours each Sun- 
day morning, and is then carefully shelved until the 
next week. 

These people seem to have the confused notion 
that going to church is a duty to God which, if faith- 
fully performed, makes “‘religious’’ persons out of 
them; they fail to realize that instead it is a privilege 
which, although quite indispensable as an established 
institution, is of distinctly secondary importance in 
so far as true religion is concerned. Religion comes 
first in the form of a personal spiritual culture; quite 
apart from this, the privilege of attending church is 
of value in helping to cultivate and express religious 
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beliefs which are already born within the individual. 
There can be no identity between the two. The 
radicalism of Theodore Parker’s theology would 
doubtless go even further, to say that these outward 
and formal expressions of religion serve only to inter- 
fere with that direct contact between personal man 
and God, which he held to be so important. 

If it is a valid assumption that the true nature of 
religion lies in an intimate and personal spiritual cul- 
ture, it would seem that the source of the problem 
which we have considered lies fundamentally in the 
absence of such religion, and in the deception which 
led people to believe that they can have religion with- 
out making it a part of their individual natures. 
Those who have despairingly seen their religion vanish 
under the stress of economic, social or moral difficul- 
ties, as well as those who have unconsciously aban- 
doned theirs in the dizzy process of material progress, 
are the ones who have never awakened to the realiza- 
tion that true religion is a matter not merely of going 
through the outward motions of religious formality, 
but rather of a personal spiritual relationship to God 
and to mankind in general. 


III 


To be sure, the cultivation of a real and lasting 
spiritual culture is far easier preached than practiced, 
for the basic requirement for such a personal reorien- 
tation is first and foremost an honest and critical self- 
analysis and self-evaluation, something which most of 
us studiously try to avoid as long as we can. Without 
it, however, no spiritual relationship can be entirely 
free of elements of artifice and deception, and therefore 
can never be real; with it is laid the foundation for 
the truest definition of religion, for faith in God must 
go hand-in-hand with faith in one’s self. 

This personal aspect of religion is exactly what 
makes it the adventure which it should be, for al- 
though universally based upon the same fundamental 
and immutable verities, it will never be quite the 
same for any two individuals. Instead, the true re- 
ligion of each will embody within itself a reflection of 
his own peculiar personality, his own spiritual, moral 
and mental needs, and his own ethical ideals. Were 
it to be otherwise, it would fail to be a natural re- 
ligion, and thereby could not be the true religion, 
which is the only one worth seeking. 

By its very definition, a natural religion must be 
founded also upon a passion for clear thinking, and 
therefore must not demand of the individual illogical 
or irrational thought processes. It must be as ac- 
ceptable to his mental as to his spiritual requirements. 
And herein would appear to lie one of the sources of 
dissatisfaction, especially with the more fundamen- 
talist religions. Many of them still bind themselves 
literally to the stories and parables of the Bible which, 
although acceptable to the contemporary mind when 
they were written, can now be accepted literally as 
nothing more than bits of folklore, the significance of 
which must be taken as symbolic rather than literal. 
We should be grateful that Unitarianism has taken 
the other road in this respect. 

Another requirement of this so-called natural re- 
ligion is that it shall not impose its ideals upon the in- 
dividual. On the contrary, the ideals must come 
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first in the correct order of things. We must pursue 
our own ideals of truth, beauty, goodness and justice 
for their intrinsic value, rather than because we feel 
obliged to do so, and any creed which ignores the 
necessary pre-existence of these human ideals would 
seem to be foredoomed by its own empiricism, for they 
are an indispensable part of the individual personality 
out of which religion must spring. 


IV 


If we are to-accept this individual definition of 
religion, we are bound, it seems, to accept also the fact 
that an adequate concept of religion can never be ac- 
cepted uniformly and identically by a group of people 
or by a sect; over and above the universal underlying 
truths all that can be so accepted, “‘en masse’ so to 
speak, is a structural formula around which their re- 
ligions may build themselves. Unfortunately, it is 
these various sectarian formulas which have misap- 
propriated the name “religion” to the exclusion of 
more vital concepts. Again in this respect we are 
fortunate in that under Unitarianism we are allowed 
a breadth of scope in which to develop our own beliefs. 
The other extreme probably exists in the Fundamental- 
ism so prevalent in the Protestant sects in some parts 
of this country, in which the whole aim and signif- 
icance of religion is completely lost from view in their 
eternal wrangling and hair-splitting over quite trivial 
points of fact or interpretation in the Scriptures. 

Literally hours, however, could be spent in 
enumerating the requirements up to which an ade- 
quate religion should measure, but the essence of it 
seems to be that it shall be a part of the individual 
personality, planted within the individual himself, 
and that it shall be deep enough to provide an answer 
to the spiritual, moral and, to a lesser degree, mental 
requirements peculiar to each one of us. Thus, if 
there is to be any far-reaching revitalization of re- 
ligion it must be the result, not of edicts or pronounce- 
ments of the Church, but rather it must come from a 
spiritual consciousness within each one of us as in- 
dividuals—from a realization that the only ones who 
can make us true Christians are ourselves, and that 
no amount of sectarian formality can provide the al- 
chemy by which to make a religious person of one who 
is not in his nature religious. And by a religious per- 
son I do not refer to any abnormally-pious person 
who spends the better part of his life in prayer, but 
rather I mean the normal and ordinary individual 
such as one meets every day, who goes through life 
having his share of good times, making his share of 
mistakes, and doing his share of good, but who has 
always within his outer self a sustaining force (call 
it inner self, if you wish) to which he can turn occa- 
sionally when physical strength and material guid- 
ance are not enough, and through the medium of 
which he himself can attain that personal communion 
with his God, which is of the very essence of a true 
spiritual culture. 

The implications of this are clear, and its place 
in the lives of people in the world today seems almost 
obvious if we have interpreted the state of things 
aright. Yet all of this has been said in the realization 
that to apply these principles in life is a vastly dif- 
ficult task; to have these things in mind, however, 
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even if we disagree with them, can hardly be a harm- 
ful influence. 
V 


I think it is needless to say that I do not by any 
means pretend to be representing here the feelings of 
youth on the question of religion, for indeed, it is too 
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personal a matter to allow any such generalization. 
I think, however, we may say generally that religion 
should be for youth a way by which to improve that 
“end” to which Thoreau referred when he observed 
that the process of material civilization is ‘‘an im- 
proved means to an unimproved end.” 


Humanism, Theism and Denominational Unity 
Edwin H. Wilson 


We publish here part of an address delivered at the last meeting of the North Central Unitarian Confer- 


ence at Evanston, IIl. 
treasurer of the Humanist Press Association. 


HE reluctance of the humanists in Unitarianism 
to use the traditional language of theism, even 
in a symbolic sense, is not due to stubbornness 

or superficiality. The Unitarian humanist is one of 
those who has accepted the doctrine of the freedom of 
the truth as the duty to follow the truth wherever it 
may lead him. He has extended that truth-loyalty 
into his inner life and seeks integrity there. To under- 
stand him, his theist colleague must look beyond the 
letter to the life within. 


I 


The humanist who declines to use traditional 
petitional prayer addressed to a personal God may 
do so for one of several reasons. His reluctance or 
inability to use the name of God as a mere symbol or 
convention is a reticence usually grounded in his 
respect for what the word formerly meant to him when, 
as a theist, it was central to his religious experience. 
Prayer having once been the very center of his re- 
ligious experience, he may be little disposed seem- 
ingly to play-act when prayer ceases to be communion 
with a personal being. 

It is probable, moreover, that the humanist finds 
that the language of traditional prayer obstructs the 
religious experience into which he has grown. The 
word God, having been synonymous in his former 
prayer experience with an understanding, hearing 
being who was available in an act of communion, 
may not readily serve, in his later emotional adjust- 
ment, as a word adequately descriptive of a reality 
that is to him greater than personal. In the course 
of his development he has, as one of the chief reasons 
for departing from the conception of a personal God, 
achieved an entirely different kind of experience of that 
source of all being out of which he believes personal- 
ity has emerged as a very late, if important, arrival. 

Until the theist penetrates the subtleties of this 
changed quality of religious experience he is not in a 
position to understand the humanist. He must know 
how the workings of perception and imagination 
produce in the humanist a sense of identity with, yet 
differentiation from, an evolving cosmos. He must, 
to a certain extent, share the humanist’s religious ex- 
perience to understand it. If ever the argument is 
valid that the humanist fails to understand the theist 
because the latter has rested in realms of experience 
_ that are unknown to the other, in other cases the 
reverse is equally true. Humanists travel roads on 
which some torrie never set foot. Not all humanists, 


Mr. Wilson is minister of the Third Unitarian Church in Chicago, and secretary- 


by any means, have made a pendulum swing from 
an unfeeling fundamentalism to an opposite doc- 
trinaire extreme that is similarly remiss in failing to 
penetrate the more subtle nuances of religious emotion. 


II 


We must not, moreover, forget that among theists 
there are also many who have not thrown off the marks 
of fundamentalism. They are as prone as humanists 
to have remaining in their spiritual consciousness a 
residue from the indoctrinations of orthodoxy. If 
there are persons, passing perhaps as good theists, 
thoroughly naturalistic and humanistic in their real 
beliefs, who can, without the reticence of some of 
their humanist colleagues, use the language of theism, 
persons who can use traditional prayers while be- 
lieving prayer merely a psychological matter, that 
capacity no doubt is relative to the quality of their 
earlier religious experiences. The use of theological 
symbols is often a highly personal matter. Some 
thinkers are apparently less word-conscious, some 
less sensitive to the ethical and psychological prob- 
lems involved in the use of symbols, than others. 
But the proper use of the tools of theological thought 
is central to the achievement of any understanding 
in our denomination. If there is to be denominational 
unity of a more than superficial character, it will come 
when the personal element in the employment of 
words is objectified in agreement as to what words 
mean. We cannot forever be saying, with the charac- 
ter in a Gilbert and Sullivan play, “And that’s what I 
mean when I say when I sing . , 

People generally have been reading the fine 
article by Stuart Chase entitled “The Tyranny of 
Words” in Harper’s for November, 1937, in which 
he traces most of the difficulties in thought to the 
tendency of people to mistake words for things. Of 
course, Chase does not pretend to be original in point- 
ing to the problem of word meanings. Our own Uni- 
tarian hero, Horace Mann, wrote years ago: “Words 
are like purses, things the shining coins within them. 
Mirabeau said ‘Words are things.’ That single phrase 
explains the whole French revolution. Such a revo- 
lution could never have occurred amongst a people 
who spoke things instead of words.’”’ Possibly the 
theist-humanist controversy would not have occurred 
either. 

The solution of our differences rests largely in 
the critical use of words. Perhaps our difficulties 
over what is true can be met by attention to the ver- 
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bal tools with which we seek the truth. If one group 
of Unitarians declares, ‘‘All we know is what we read 
in the scientific journals,’ and another group claims 
to have some special avenue of knowledge through 
intuition, logic or prayer that is beyond any verifica- 
tion but the special avenue itself, then between these 
two groups will be an impassable gulf. 


III 


The Unitarian doctrines of the fatherhood of 
God and the freedom of the truth contain a conflict 
into which more and more Unitarians must ultimately 
be drawn. If the freedom of the truth becomes the 
duty to follow the truth where’er it leads, and the 
scientific method of finding truth alone seems valid, 
then the God of theism is for such thinkers, even when 
God ceases to be called “‘Father,’’ removed forever 
from understanding. In its many forms, this idea of 
God, while thought of as a reality with any existence 
apart from the verifiable world of science, is a con- 
ception which cannot be proved through the scientific 
laboratory. Waving the magic word, “experience,” 
the matter is assumed by apologetics to be settled. 
But it isn’t. When the apologist talks of religious 
experience, he begs the question. Religious experi- 
ence, he tells us, means by definition experience of 
God. Pushed a step farther we find that he is making 
the appeal to authority, but that the authority now is 
merely the individual’s interpretation with no ob- 
jective referent to which it can point. He falls 
back ultimately upon a claim to special revelation 
with his separate self replacing pope or bible. 

Once, at the Isles of Shoals, Dr. W. E. Hocking 
said to a group of students and ministers that he had 
found his theism at the end of an emotional leap, and 
that having once made that leap there were no limits 
to which he would not go in the use of logic and per- 
suasion to defend his leap. The humanist, taking 
the doctrine of truth-loyalty with the utmost seri- 
ousness, in these matters, believes that there ought to 
be limits. He does not want to leap into the dark, 
because there may be no bottom to it—merely words. 
When I was at theological school a beloved professor 
struggled with me in the effort to take me to his con- 
sidered theism. The will was there to follow him 
because of personal esteem. But always we arrived 
at a point at which I felt as I had felt in my student 
pilot days when we took off the ground. At that 
point things were left behind and we took flight to 
words. 

IV 

This does not mean that the humanist is left 
without wings for his spirit. Appreciative observa- 
tion, imagination, creative participation in events, 
continue to make his inner life vital. What con- 
stitutes the religious experience of the humanist is 
his direct perception, his reflection upon and his in- 
ward manipulation of the visible world. It is getting 
beyond words and making words serve the experience 
of things. In things, events, and their organization 
he finds significance, hope and mystery. His ex- 
perience is not a means of adding new facts to our 
store of knowledge, it is a means of doing something 
to knowledge. 

Reverend Raymond B. Bragg, in what one felt to 


be a flash of real insight, once described intuition as 
“the sudden perception of unexpected relationships.” 
When the religious individual, approaching a world 
made rich and substantial with the complex findings 
of science, suddenly perceives that world as inter- 
related, as a unity—then intuition functions and re- 
ligious experience is saved. He goes from the world 
of the many to the realization of its oneness. His 
inner life is related to, nourished by, a stream of 
images from that complex outer world. He sees his 
inner life as a selective agent in the process, building 
within itself a world of the best. He sees his inner 
self as related to all human selves in world brother- 
hood. He sees the centuries as linked in one on- 
going process. Today is but an event linking the hu- 
manity that was with the humanity that is to be. 
And humanity in turn is not something isolated from 
the source of its being in nature. Humanism is not 
“Positivism rehashed” as some claim it. Humanity 
is Interwoven with the stuff of the cosmos. But it 
has a very special place in that emerging order. 

Religious experience then, intuition if one de- 
sires the word, does not add new facts, but, clarified 
by philosophy, it enables man to develop a pattern 
of shared living against a background of cosmic emer- 
gence which supports and sustains his quest. His 
values are the particular values that are possible of 
realization in that environing matrix if man uses his 
unique capacities as man to create them. Religious 
experience produces ideals which are the projection of 
human imagination of the possibilities inherent in 
natural materials, evolutionary events and human 
desires. 

V 


Where the humanist and theist part company is 
at the point at which the theist insists that the uni- 
verse be garmented with human attributes that to 
the humanist seem to belong to man in his own right. 
Thus forever to be robbing man to pay theology seems 
to the humanist to belittle both man and the source 
of man’s being. Both are wonderful, both an object 
of reverence, but in different ways. To claim that 
because there is such a thing as human intelligence, 
with mind, purpose, heart—there must also be a cos- 
mic intelligence, mind, purpose, heart—is to deny to 
the creative process that very capacity which to the 
humanist makes it most marvelous and mysterious— 
namely, its ability in a continuity of process to pro- 
duce the real and significant difference. To say that 
the process of evolution cannot create, as an entirely 
new thing under the sun, that which we know as 
personality in all its richness and promise is to deny 
to reality the highest claim it has to our wonder and 
reverence. 

The agnosticism of the humanist would, more- 
over, seem best suited to foster reverence, because the 
final answers of theology can serve to stop wonder 
with a conclusive reply to its wonderings. The ag- 
nostic’s acceptance of a world in which there are un- 
answered mysteries leaves wonder unstopped. The 
humanist does not want this power of creation of the 
new that makes the universe so profoundly significant 
stripped from it. He also has his world view, and 
finds it absurd when those who interpret the world 
in personal terms, taken, he believes, by analogy from 
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the human realm, write and speak as if they alone 
had a right to a world view, and as if the cosmos can 
alone be interpreted in their particular terms. 

It is not merely that the humanist’s discipline 
prevents him from projecting the pronouns and predi- 
cates of humanity into the other-than-human cosmos. 
His emotional adjustment makes it unnecessary and 
undesirable. These clothes that are wrested from 
man are, however distinctive, far too tight for that 
immensity and wonder around us. His experience of 
reality is an open one, and these terms close it and 
limit it. Man is located as an end product of a 
timeless, endless emergence. His status among 
created things is assured by that position in time and 
space and by the complexity and integration of his 
being. His success in pursuing the ideals which his 
imagination has forged out of natural experience 
depends upon the use of those capacities. Intelli- 
gence may be foreshadowed in lower forms of life, 
but, so far as can be proved and in the degree that 
human beings possess it, it is man’s alone. We do 
not honor man or the universe by purloining human 
qualities for heavenly symbols. Let us, feels the 
humanist, render unto man the things that are man’s 
and unto the source of man’s being the things that 
are of his source. It is to him a reassuring fact, as 
Burroughs puts it, that this universe that has made us 
and permitted us to survive seems to be on our side 
and, if we are human enough, to make possible the 
realization of our highest dreams. Therein is adequate 
basis for faith and conduct. 


VI 


The task of religion today is to develop religious 
experience within this cosmic process. It must be 
experience that draws to the religious seeker the 
abundance of things and events and enables him to 
see them in their total relationships. The danger that 
confronts both theist and humanist is the danger of 
abstraction, the danger of treating words as if they 
were the reality and not the events that words are 
created to represent. And the humanist must recog- 
nize that he too is vulnerable at this point. There are 
theists who employ their terminology in a way that 
makes their words overflow with the substance of life 
that they mediate. And the ideals originally projected 
from concrete experience by the humanist can be 
severed from their context and become empty plati- 
tudes. When both theist and humanist realize that 
the important thing is not words but the things and 
events that they focus in the moments of religious 
experience and conduct, then the battle of words will 
cease. Both need to take seriously the warning that 
Horace Mann gave years ago when he spoke of word 
meanings: 

When the habit is confirmed of relying on the 
verbal faculty, then the rest of the mind dies out. I 
know of but one compensation for these word men. 
I believe they never become insane. The dogma taught 
by Aristotle that nature abhors a vacuum is experimen- 
tally refuted. Insanity requires a mind for a basis. 


The task that is before us in its final challenge is, 
* then, a deeper one than that of the words we use. It 
is the right use of words in mediating experience in a 
creative fellowship. 


re 


Unitarians have published a new hymnal which 
includes for the first time under ecclesiastical auspices 
material for the development of religious experience 
that is of a frankly humanistic character. This is a 
gain for denominational unity, and for realism in our 
shared devotions. Services arranged from nontheo- 
logical elements can best serve denominational unity. 
The humanist of today finds himself placed, in this 
matter of the service materials that will serve the 
development both of religious experience and denomi- 
national unity, in a position surprisingly comparable 
to that in which Joseph Priestley found himself rela- 
tive to trinitarianism. For we find Priestley writing 
in the concluding pages of ‘‘A History of the Corrup- 
tion of Christianity” under the heading “The Cause 
of Schism,”’ as follows: 


We Unitarians never should exclude you from join- 
ing in our devotions, because we should never use any 
language that you could not adopt, but your Trinitarian 
forms absolutely exclude us. If there be any sin in 
schism, it lies wholly at your door, because it is you who 
force us to separate ourselves, when, without violation 
of your consciences, you might admit us to join with you. 


In behalf of denominational unity humanistic service 
materials need to be increased in both quantity and 
quality. 
VII 

The achievement of a comprehending experience 
of life and the justification of that experience by the 
manner in which it helps us co-operate in transforming 
this world and ourselves into the pattern of our ideals 
is the task before us. There is a community of 
spiritual fellowship to which we can penetrate behind 
these shells that we try to use for purposes of com- 
munication and understanding. The renaissance of 
American Unitarianism that is taking place today is 
flowing from such understanding, as men proceeding 
with different points of departure move through the 
realism of their thought and the human devotion of 
their co-operative service to man toward a common 
destination. 

* * * 


INDIFFERENCE IS ENOUGH 


Here is a bit of satire, and perhaps of fun, published by 
Advance, the Congregational weekly paper; but note its 
seriousness for all churches. We quote in part: ‘We intend,” 
says Prof. I. M. Sophisticated, director of propaganda against 
religion, “to publish an educational pamphlet for our move- 
ment in which we will print nothing but the collected excuses 
which the members and friends of the churches give for non- 
attendance upon the church service of worship. We do not 
need a Lenin nor a dictator, but only to count on the indiffer- 
ence of Protestants. The Master of the Anti-Church Party 
urges members and friends to stay away from church next Sun- 
day and help the forces of unrighteousness to discourage the 
church. Let the pews stay empty!’’ Satire of course; but the 
sting of truth is there! Ponder the truth and forget the sting! 
The original author is Rev. S. B. Crosland, Jr., of Park Con- 
gregational Church, Chicago.—From the Unitarian Watchman, 
Keene, N. H. 

* * * 
And yet ’tis when it mourns and fears, 
The loaded spirit feels forgiven; 
And through the mists of falling tears, 
We catch the clearest glimpse of Heaven. 
Lord Marpeth. 
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The New Commonwealth Plan 


One of the major projects of the Young People’s Religious Union this year has been to promote a study of the New 


Commonwealth Plan. 
tributing effectively to an understanding of the plan. 


The brief article here published ts recommended by an official leader of the young people as con- 
The author is a Unitarian business man with political connec- 


tions within the Republican Party which make him wish to have his name withheld at this time. 


HAVE become interested in the New Common- 
wealth Plan because of its fundamental principle 
that a durable peace can only be founded on 

justice. Although, in its early stages, it proposes to 
work through the League of Nations by adding ma- 
chinery to that organization, I feel that this principle 
is essentially a complete change from that of the 
League. The theory of the League was that of “sitting 
on the lid,” and such a policy, in my opinion, never 
could or should have been effective even if the United 
States, Russia and Germany had been in the League 
from the beginning. The scope and power of the 
Equity Tribunal, which is the instrument the new 
plan proposes to add to the League machinery to se- 
cure justice, are not exactly defined. Some conceive 
of it as hardly more than a permanent commission, 
very limited in its objectives, and some think of it as 
a body of such great discretion that it can almost 
be called a world legislature. Whatever conceptions 
one may have as to how far it can go in the near 
future, if established, there seems no division of 
opinion, judging from any of the New Commonwealth 
literature I have read, that theoretically the Equity 
Tribunal is to have the power of revising treaties, 
effecting peaceful change, and supplying the positive 
element which the League has lacked. This will be 
true even if its decisions are to be subject to League 
ratification, because none of the proposed methods of 
ratification requires a unanimous vote. 


I 


I believe in the New Commonwealth, then, be- 
cause I think it a definite approach to the fundamental 
international necessity of the present; namely, some 
form of positive international authority. One of the 
formulas for analyzing general social conditions is 
that while the world has scientifically and mechani- 
cally become a unit, political progress has so lagged 
behind that economic and governmental unity which 
the advance of science makes possible, and impera- 
tive, has not been achieved. 

One might say that in the present ey state 
of nationalistic feeling, of which American isolationism 
is one extreme manifestation, talk about world gov- 
ernment is silly chatter. I am not so sure. To my 
mind, the League advocates made a primary mistake 
of strategy in the very beginning. They should have 
recognized that public opinion in 1920 made actual 
entrance of this country impossible. They should have 
stood by their guns and not made so many qualifica- 
tions, evasions and retreats, when the heavy artillery 
of American tradition and prejudice was unlimbered 
against them. They should have admitted frankly 
that the joining of a central organization meant some 
limitation in national freedom of choice. When 
asked if we should send our boys across to fight in the 
quarrels of the Balkans or Armenia or Asia, they 
should have answered “‘Yes, if this means the preser- 


vation of the principles necessary for the peace and 
progress of mankind, including ourselves.”” You know 
that no such answer was made. The result was that 
they sacrificed much in logic and principle and no 
more secured our adherence than if they had been 
bolder. 

As a matter of practical politics, let us not re- 
peat the mistake of method in advocating the New 
Commonwealth. If public opinion is not ready, and 
we know it is not, let us wait for it to catch up and 
not go back to meet it. I believe, however, we can 
make converts more rapidly than some might think. 
Our primary conception has the great advantage of 
simplicity and a broad sweep—grandiosity, if you will. 
We can say that the world has now reached a point 
similar to that of our states at the close of the revolu- 
tion. It is just as necessary for the separate nations 
to come together, submit themselves to some author- 
ity with large power of positive action, as it was for the 
states in the 1780’s. The powers of the central au- 
thority must be limited and enumerated, of course, 
but they must be extensive. I know that historians 
and students will find many faults in the analogy, but 
for purposes of propaganda it is good enough. I be- 
lieve it will have an immense appeal to youth. We 
are asking them to join in a crusade to solve in sweep- 
ing terms the fundamental world difficulties of the 
present. We are giving them an objective, logical 
and grand, the type of thing and the only type for 
which modern youth may be willing to sacrifice and 
suffer. The great appeal made to young people by 
communism in our educational institutions has, I be- 
lieve, been due to its claim to universality. We 
will be offering them a panacea just as sweeping and 
more adapted to the American temperament. From 
the point of view of practical politics, I wish our name 
were to be “World Commonwealth” instead of New 
Commonwealth. 

II 


With the conception above outlined as an ideal, 
it is explainable, feasible and logical that we should 
advocate our own country taking a vigorous stand 
with Great Britain and France in world politics. 
We definitely have a tremendous stake in the preserva- 
tion of the British Commonwealth and French Re- 
public, and the development of a democratic China. 
It is obvious that only by using the present world-wide 
power, interests and possessions of the great democ- 
racies can the present world arrangement be trans- 
formed into a world commonwealth. The dominance 
of Japan over the major part of Asia, and of Italy 
and Germany in Europe, means the end of all hopes 
for a world order, without at least an intermediate 
period of chaos and barbarism. I cannot see how any 
one can hesitate to advocate the use of our financial 


and economic and, if pushed to it, our naval, power 


to preserve or establish a situation which will keep open 
the way toward the attainment of our long-range ideal. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FEW FAULTS—MANY VIRTUES 


You Can Find God. By Edward 
Shillito. Chicago: Willett Clark and Com- 
pany. 163 pp. $1.50. 

This little volume has a few faults and 
many virtues. There is nothing humble 
about it. Shillito apparently feels per- 
fectly competent not only to discuss, but 
to dictate ex cathedra. The great problems 
of the reality of God, the place of the 
church, the bible, the community, and na- 
ture, are discussed in a very sound and 
clear manner. There is no dodging of 
issues. In one place he says, ““We must 
have knowledge, whatever else we have; 
but it is not a complete answer to say 
that if we only knew enough, the wrong in 
the world would disappear,’ and intimates 
that man as he ought to be, must be meas- 
ured in terms of will at the service of love. 

For the average man, the butcher, the 
baker, and the banker, I am afraid that a 
considerable part of this book would be 
unintelligible. Nevertheless, if he would 
read one chapter a day and not try to 
understand the whole book at once, he 
would gain something, at least, from it. 
If we look for the influences which have 
gradually produced this type of thought, 
we can easily see them in Plato, St. Augus- 
tine, John Bunyan, and Albert Schweitzer. 
Dr. Shillito carries on from the place to 
which these former have carried the torch. 

John Henry Wilson. 


* * 


THE CHURCH AND RURAL RE- 
CONSTRUCTION 


Rebuilding Rural America. By Mark 
A. Dawber. New York: Friendship Press. 
210 pp. Cloth $1.00; paper $0.60. 


This is a book for church leaders rather 
than for the general student of the agri- 
cultural situation. Its field is too broad, 
its description and analysis too sketchy, to 
make it a good study text. But its ideal 
for the country church is an inspiring one, 
and there are many wise suggestions for 
strengthening its work which city as well 
as country churchmen would do well to 
take to heart, since the city churches are 
recruited largely from the country popu- 
lation. 

Probably the strongest parts of the book 
are those which describe what churches 
ean do together that they cannot accom- 
plish separately, such as reaching the un- 
churched in neglected areas, raising the 
standards of preaching, parish work and 
religious education as in the larger parish, 
providing better leadership training, aid- 
ing the poorer churches and supplementing 
the salaries of the lowest-paid ministers. 
He sees a new individualism being born, 
“an individualism that will be willing to 
co-operate in order to survive,’ and he 


~e 


places great hope on the co-operative 
movement based on Rochdale principles 
and guided by the Christian spirit. 

The rural church should revive the sense 
of mystic unity with the land and the 
feeling of stewardship and responsibility 
for the preservation and best use of the 
soil. It should “enable farm people to see 
in the daily rounds and common tasks of 
agriculture a road that may lead them 
daily nearer to God.” 

Arthur Newell Moore. 


* * 


“ETERNAL STRENGTH OF THINGS”’ 


Thank You, America! By Lucia 
Trent and Ralph Cheyney. New York: 
Suttonhouse Lid. 63 pp. $1.50. 


If the lovely words of the late Edwin 
Arlington Robinson as to the mission of the 
poet 


“To get at the eternal strength of things 
And fearlessly to make strong songs of it,”’ 


are applicable to any of the contemporary 
poets of America, they would seem to ex- 
press most aptly the creative work of the 
two poets represented in this volume. For 
years the leading journals of poetry and 
worth-while anthologies of progressive 
verse have brought to lovers of poetry the 
lyrical beauty and prophetic imagination 
of these two Californians, poetry editors 
of Unity, and for years teachers of the 
craftsmanship of verse. 

To classify them as ‘“‘social poets” or 
even as “proletarian writers” is doing them 
scant justice. They are “poets” in the 
finest and most comprehensive sense of that 
term; they are disturbingly alive to all 
of life about them; they employ a crea- 
tive imagination with fine artistic re- 
straint; they are moved by a splendid sense 
of indignation in the presence of wrong 
and injustice. Add to this equipment, a 
craftsmanship and a command of literary 
technique that employ old and new forms 
with equal ease and effectiveness, and you 
have a few of the factors that make their 
latest volume a delight and inspiration. 

The reader will gladly endorse these 
words from the foreword of William Ellery 
Leonard—“has something to tell and knows 
how to tell it. Here is a book to take home, 
for today . . . . and tomorrow.” 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Jae 


PASTORAL EXPERIENCE 

The Minister’s Job. By Albert W. 
Palmer. Chicago: Willett Clark and Co. 
102 pp. $1.25. 

Dr. Palmer, out of his own pastoral ex- 
perience, as well as his work with students 
and ministers, here portrays vividly the 
rich opportunities of the ministry together 
with the qualifications which the candidate 


for the ministry should possess in some 
measure. 

The chapters include helpful material 
with regard to the varied. aspects of the 
minister’s job, his preaching, his teaching, 
his counseling and his administrative 
work. 

There is also a good discussion of a 
minister’s training and of his family and 
parish relationships, together with an ex- 
tensive chart for the self-analysis of min- 
isters. 

The book should be an aid to young men 
contemplating the ministry as a vocation 
and should serve as a good check-up if 
not a stimulus for those in the profession 
and of maturer years. 

Dana McLean Greeley. 


* * 


FROM UNITARIANS ABROAD 


From Primitive to Modern Religion. 
By F. R. Rattray. London: The Lindsey 
Press. 96 pp. 1s: 


This is a very readable survey of the 
influences that have gone into the making 
of our religion, and with the author’s con- 
clusion that religion only develops truly 
in an atmosphere of intellectual freedom 
and that its ultimate expression is the 
spirit of God in man, all his fellow liberals 
will cordially agree. 

World Vision. By Leslie J. Benton. 
London: The Lindsey Press. 51 pp. 1s. 

In the same series of ‘Uncensored 
Avowals” as the above is this volume by 
the editor of The Inquirer. It is a thought- 
ful and inspiring call to world loyalty and 
a religion of fellowship. 

The Present Religious Situation. By 
Irene M. Hubbard. London: The Lindsey 
Press. 50 pp. ls. 

Writing the concluding volume in the 
series, ‘“‘Religion: Its Modern Needs and 
Problems,” issued under the general edi- 
torship of Raymond V. Holt, Miss Hub- 
bard examines the elements of the present 
religious situation as revealed in the other 
volumes of the series. In answer to the 
question—“Which comes first, social sal- 
vation or individual regeneration?’’—she 
quotes the answer, ‘‘Which comes first, 
the hen or the egg? All we know, and all 
we need to know, is that they are vitally 
connected.” 

Year Book of the International As- 
sociation for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom. Utrecht. 38 pp. 

Published by the secretariat, this year 
book includes a report of the conference 
held at Oxford last August and two brief 
articles, one on the future of the Associa- 
tion, and the other on its relation to the 
World Council of Churcies. 

Rowland Gray-Smith. 


Teacher: ‘‘Who was the nation’s greatest 
inventor?”’ 

Willis Wise: “Edison. He thought out 
the phonograph and the radio, so people 
would sit up all night and use his electric 
light bulbs.’’—Exchange. 
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Alliance Appeals 


Below is a report of the amounts received for the Appeals up to March 1. Please 
bear in mind that although the Appeal for $1000 for Aid for Widows and Daughters of 
Unitarian Ministers is filled, the need is much greater. 


Among the Appeals which show the largest deficits at this time are our three foreign _ 
Let us hope that the time will never come when 


Appeals, Hungary, India, and Prague. 


we shall consider ourselves so poor that we cannot stretch out a helping hand to 


important Unitarian movements going on across the water. 


If that time ever comes, 


we shall indeed be poor in something a lot more vital than mere money! 


Aid for Unitarian Ministerial] Students 


Aid for Widows and Daughters of Unitarian 


Ministers: <i 2 cccoheiak wetness. 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


CRautangua hic ee iss eee | eae eee 
DUN GAT start APE ee a cee eee ane 
DaYoht Wee ai 1 Deter sae eae meee ene 2 ee, 2 
ynehDurg,. Villeus icc sccclsvewals meitevemels 
Mead villetss 3+. p5arys oles. eer ans 
IVI CSO ta ware) aire tere tval: visser 


Pacific School 
Prague 
Proctor Academy 


SONEXCE fh Bloke ar haat oss elle 


Amountof Amount Balance 
Appeals Received Due 

ae A $ 800 $164.75 $185.25 
yh eae 1,000 1,108.75 —— 
Se ee 300 207.75 92.25 
ane 200 188.25 11.76 
Pesce 500 267.75 232.25 
Mere eh 400 131.75 268.25 
Cee 200 187.75 12.25 
oy: ape 250 135.75 114.25 
Rete 300 300.25 
ee 250 105.25 144.75 
Rater 500 197.75 302.25 
ee 500 463.75 36.25 
Die oe 400 224.75 175.25 
Ped Bh Sie 300 294.75 5.25 
a Ne 500 832.25 167.75 


Contributions to any or all of these Appeals should be made through the General 
Treasurer, Mrs. Louise B. Jenney, 25"Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Anne Leonard, Chairman. 


Mid-Winter Conference 


Many interested branch chairmen of 
the Post Office Mission Committee gath- 
ered for the regular January conference at 
25 Beacon Street. Mrs. George F. Dew- 
son, chairman, propounded the question 
for discussion, “‘Correspondents Old and 
New, and What Is Sent Them.”’ Those 
present responded with helpful reports of 
the various methods used in their branches. 

The main difficulty is the infrequent 
replies from those who receive the Post 
Office Mission literature. Patience, un- 
derstanding and tolerance seem to be the 
qualities most needed by those who take 
such infinite pains to meet the needs of 
their correspondents. Cordial letters of 
friendly inquiry sent to seekers for new 
truth, not stereotyped ‘‘questionnaires,”’ 
are the secret of success in meeting their 
needs. ‘‘Write a personal letter, in your 
own handwriting, enclosing a self-addressed 
stamped envelope,’’ was the advice of 
the chairman. One branch encloses a card 
with the name and address of the chairman 
on one side and this statement on the 
other, ‘Please place my name on your 
free mailing list’’—this card to be returned 
by the correspondent, if interested. Other 
branches enclose a circular, “The Aim of 


Post Office Mission,’ obtainable at head- 
quarters. Some write on the envelope con- 
taining sermons, “Return postage guaran- 
teed,” in order to check up on its receipt. 
It seems advisable to turn over to the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange the names of 
those who are looking for cheer or amuse- 
ment rather than enlightenment on theo- 
logical questions or the problems of living. 
The kind of literature sent depends on 
what you can Jearn of your correspondent 
by his penmanship, the wording of the 
request or the locality in which he lives. 
“And remember,” said the chairman, 
“we are not trying to make Unitarians, but 
to help seeking people find a way of life.” 


* * 


SEND DELEGATES 


The Post Office Mission and the Cheer- 
ful Letter Exchange would like to ask if 
all Alliance branches would make an ap- 
propriation in their budget to send a dele- 
gate to the monthly meetings at 25 Beacon 
Street. If such an arrangement could be 
made, a larger attendance would be as- 
sured and the resulting enthusiasm would 
react to the benefit of each branch, as well 
as to the central committees. 


WOMEN VALUABLE ON JURY 


Women have definitely proved their 
value as exponents of fact to justify their 
place in the jury box with men, Miss 
Dorothy Kenyon, veteran campaigner for 
women jurors, said last night at the annual 
evening meeting of the Samaritan Alliance 
at the Unitarian Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The meeting was ar- 
ranged by the legislative committee of the 
Alliance, and the dinner preceding it was 
attended by more than one hundred per- 
sons, with others coming in for the evening 
program. 

‘Miss Kenyon, former deputy commis- 
sioner of licenses, was recently appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations 
to serve on a committee to report on the 
legal status of women in various countries. 

“Women have contributed a fresh 
point of view, have offered helpful sugges- 
tions and have aroused men to show more 
interest in their court duties,” Miss Ken- 
yon said. ‘After fifteen years of crusad- 
ing I have with my coworkers succeeded 
in securing permissive legislation to allow 
women to serve. We will not stop until 
we have made this permanent.” 

Following Miss Kenyon’s talk, a mock 
trial, following an actual case in the New 
York Court of Appeals, was staged. The 
case was tried by three juries. A men’s 
jury acquitted the defendant, a jury com- 
posed entirely of women reached the same 


_ conclusion, and a mixed jury disagreed. 
In the actual case when tried in the Court 


of Appeals, the defendant was acquitted. 
The fact that these men and women jurors, 
sitting in separate bodies, came to the 
same conclusion, bore out Miss Kenyon’s 
contention. 


* * 


ALLIANCE CLINIC 


From Ottawa, Canada, comes the thrill- 
ing news that two of their Junior Alliance 
members have just graduated to the senior 
group and attended their first meeting 
with interest and pleasure. The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Norman S. Dowd, was formerly 
leader of the Junior Alliance. Undoubt- 
edly this may have happened in other Al- 
liance branches, and your editor would 
greatly appreciate hearing about it. 
Doesn’t this prove that the Junior Alliance 
is truly a training school for the Senior 
Alliance? 


* * 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Do you realize that The Christian Regis- 
ter is the oldest religious publication that 
has been in continuous circulation under 
the same name since April 20, 1821? 
Surely this fact alone should make every 
Alliance woman eager to be a subscriber. 
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ALLIANCE CALENDAR 


Friday, March 18, 11 a. m. Post Office 
Mission Conference in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Speaker, 
Miss Lucy Lowell. Subject: “Fifty 
‘Years as a Post Office Mission Worker.”’ 
Miss Lowell was president of the Alliance 
from 1917-1928, and it is hoped that 
many Alliance women will be present to 
greet her. 

Thursday, March 24, 10 a.m. Workshop 
Conference in the First Unitarian Church 
of Whitman, Mass. Four Massachu- 
setts directors have arranged this con- 
ference on methods of Alliance work; 
Mrs. Henry F. Marden, Mrs. W. W. 
Churchill, Mrs. Lyndon B. Tewksbury, 
and Mrs. Russell B. Tower. All the 
chairmen of committees and the officers 
will be present. Every one is welcome. 

Thursday, March 24. Mid - Mississippi 
Associate Alliance, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wednesday, March 30, 10.30 a. m. 
Winter Conference of the Massachusetts 
Committee on Social Service in Eliot 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Speaker, Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

Thursday, March 31. Associate Alli- 
ance of Northern California, San Jose. 


Theme ‘Togetherness.’ Short busi- 
ness meeting followed by luncheon and 
symposiums. 


Friday, April 1, 10.30 a. m. Cheerful 
Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday, April 14,11a.m. Worcester 
League, Winchendon, Mass. 

Friday, April 15, 11 a. m. Post Office 
Mission Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Thursday, April 21, 10.30 a.m. New 
England Associate Alliance, Dedham, 
Mass. 


* * 


A CHALLENGE 


In addressing the Monday Conference 
on the subject, ‘‘Have the Women of the 
Church a Civic Responsibility?” Mrs. 
Leslie B. Cutler issued this challenge: 

“Do we regard democracy as a privilege 
to be enjoyed or as a duty to be done? 
If women belong anywhere in the world 
today, they belong in politics! Perhaps 
some politics are dirty but isn’t it about 
time women did something about it? 
Deborah, when she judged the children of 
Israel‘so long ago, established a precedent 
for women’s taking a part in civic re- 
sponsibility. There is a place in the world 
for the Marys, the Marthas and the Deb- 
orahs. There is work to be done that 
men who run the political world are too 
blind to see, and just as woman sees dif- 
ferent things, so will she bring special 
things when she steps across the threshold 
of her home. Woman has always been the 
guardian of the light in her home, and the 
world today needs that light, and just as 
you and I hold high that torch, so may 
the world be different. Church women 
today have a responsibility towards their 


ad 


town affairs, toward their state affairs, 
towards politics. Politics is really just the 
power to help people. If you really want 
to change conditions in the world you will 
soon find yourself in politics; if you want 
to change people, you will stay in your 
church.” 
* * 


CORRECTION 


In reporting Rev. John Foglesong’s 
address on Chautauqua at the February 
Monday Conference, instead of reading, 
“more than 145 prominent denominations 
are represented there,’ it should .read, 
“more than 14 denominations are repre- 
sented there.” 

* * 
APPRECIATION OF ‘SERVICES OF 
WORSHIP”’ 


Mrs. Berkeley Blake writes from Santa 
Barbara, Calif.: 

“The book is in use for both our after- 
noon and evening meetings. The re- 
sponses are read so heartily and hymns 
sung so well as to be a real tribute to the 
women who compiled the book.” 

Mrs. Frederick A. Vogt of Buffalo, 
N. Y., believes it to be very helpful and 
thought-provoking. 

Mrs. Burr Reed of Dunkirk, N. Y., re- 
marks that the readings on page fourteen, 
both one and two, are particularly adapted 
to our present-day problems. 

Mrs. H. G. Tardy of Berkeley, Calif., 
sends word that ‘The services are fine! 
I shall advertise them here.”’ 

Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton, former presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, adds a warm 
tribute: “I am delighted to think that 
there is another book for opening services 
from which branches may get help and 
suggestions. . . . The form is very fine; 
from cover to cover the whole is splendidly 
conceived and executed. I think of the 
labor involved, the wide search for fit 
messages in prose and verse, then the task 
of compiling all, but it is a pronounced 
triumph!” 

ae # 


COURAGE 


Courage! What if the snows are deep, 
And what if the hills are long and steep 
And the days are short and the nights are 


long, 

And the good are weak and the bad are 
strong. 

Courage! The snow isa field of play, 


And the longest hill has a well-worn way. 
There are songs that shorten the longest 
night. 
There’s a day when wrong shall be ruled by 
right. 
So courage! Courage! ’Tis never so far 
From a plodded path to a shining star. 
* * 


Don’t forget to select your delegate for 
Star Island this year. No Alliance can 
afford to overlook the importance of 
having at least one member who can 
bring back to them the revitalizing inspira- 
tion from this island sanctuary. 


PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Mrs. H. L. Burleson, regional vice-. 
president of the General Alliance, reports a 
gain in membership during the past year,. 
with not one branch falling below last 
year’s record. 

Spokane celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary last fall, the church being organized 
in May, 1887, and the Alliance shortly 
after. A Mothers’ Club has been organ- 
ized to study religious education. 

Santa Cruz is a new branch organized 
last summer. 

Pomona has increased its membership 
by having one meeting a month open to 
the public with a good program provided 
by its members. 

Santa Barbara has, besides its regular 
Alliance, a very active Evening Alliance, 
the only one in California. 

Alliance branches in Salem, Ore., and 
Fresno, Hollywood, and Santa Ana, Calif., 
are without church connections and de- 
serve great praise for carrying on and 


keeping Unitarian interest alive. 
* * 


HERE AND THERE 


Newport, R. I. The Ladies’ Sewing So- 
ciety Alliance of Channing Church was 
hostess to the Baptist, Methodist and 
Episcopal churches for a conference on 
Missionary Work. The president of 
this branch gave a short talk on the 
Cheerful Letter, Post Office Mission 
work, ete., and another member re- 
ported on the International Work. The 
neighboring groups gave interesting 
reports of the kind of missionary work 
they were doing. Tea and a social hour 
followed and a feeling of cordiality and 
good fellowship was much in evidence. 


Hartford, Conn. The Mothers’ Club of 
the Unitarian Meetinghouse has a most 
interesting program this year. It covers 
such subjects as ‘‘Sign Posts in the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry,’ ‘‘Work of the 
Humane Society,” ‘‘The Parents’ Part 
in the New Public Health Program,”’ 
and “Children’s Problems,” all pre- 
sented by splendid speakers thoroughly 
familiar with them. 

Ithaca, N. Y. “Roll Call of Outside 
Interests of Members’ was the program 
for one of the meetings of this Alliance. 
The luncheon was in charge of a lady 
who is also a member of the Consumers’ 
Co-operative. The luncheon planned 
by her was a tangible exhibit of this 
outside interest, as it was prepared al- 
most entirely with products bought 
from the Consumers’ Co-operative. 
Although it cost only thirty-five cents 
a person, a profit of several dollars was 
cleared for the Alliance. As a result 
many Alliance members thereafter pat- 
ronized the Consumers’ Co-operative. ° 


GENERAL ALLIANCE REPORTER 


Mrs. Gertrude V. Hastings, Editor 
8 Evandale Terrace, Dorchester, Mass. 
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SACCHARIN 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your true confession from the Alabama 
hills in your issue of January 27 is painful 
reading. Most Unitarians are grown-up: 
can you offer us nothing better than this 
saccharin? Can a still small voice give an 
idle woman no better advice than to build 
a cottage, even a colonial cottage, and 
start a garden? Do merely dropping tiny 
seeds and thinking of Easter really win the 
hearts of neighbors? Why not cultivate 
human relationships and begin by having 
ababy? Iam impolite, but you have been 
more than impolite to my intelligence. 
If you must have something southern, try 
next time strong meat from William Faulk- 
ner. It would revolt me no more. Or 
better, let fiction alone, now that your 
children’s page has been given up. 

Allen French. 


Concord, Mass. 
* * 


A STRATEGIC CENTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

It is stimulating to any Northerner of 
liberal religious faith to meet the throngs 
that every Sunday attend the services at 
the United Liberal Church in St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. There is usually a congrega- 
tion of 200 to 250 and one sees faces that 
soon grow familiar, representing Northern 
churches scattered all the way from Maine 
to the West. Dr. George Gilmour, now in 
his eighth year of service here, commands 
the respect of the people of the city as well 
as the affection of those who make up his 
own parish, while Mrs. Gilmour is a most 
efficient and beloved coleader. Dr. Gil- 
mour’s sermons are given generous space 
in the local press, his sermon on Lincoln 
having the top of the column in The St. 
Petersburg Times. 

The Men’s Club, of which Donald Put- 
nam is president, gave a Valentine party 
for the ladies. This brought a large group 
to luncheon at the Pennsylvania Hotel, 
and they enjoyed an hour of informal 
speeches. Dr. Robert C. Dexter of the 
American Unitarian Association addressed 
a large audience at the church on February 
23 on the European situation, and spoke 
the next day at a luncheon on ‘“‘Sweden— 
The Middle Way and Other Ways.’ The 
Woman’s Union, the president of which is 
Mrs. Frank Smith, had for its speaker on 
February 18 Miss Isabel Cooner, who gave 
an interesting talk on Spain, and on Feb- 
ruary 25 there was an exhibition of Orien- 
tal costumes, arranged by Mrs. Richard 
Warner and Miss Ruth Berry. 

Surrounded by churches of Funda- 
mentalist type, having thousands of at- 
tendants, one church having five preaching 
services every Sunday, the United Lib- 
eral Church is a welcome haven to visitors 


of progressive views. The local member- 
ship is small, and there is little chance of 
any great increase. Many of the visitors 
are under obligations to their home 
churches. But as a strategic center, where 
the liberal faith is presented to new listen- 


ers and where visiting Universalists and _ 


Unitarians find a hospitable church home 
during their winter vacations, no place is 
more worthy of consideration by denomi- 
national leaders than St. Petersburg. 
Frank H. Burt. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


a8 * 


CHESTERTON LETTERS 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I have been asked by Mrs. Chesterton 
to write the life of the late G. K. Chester- 
ton. I should, therefore, be very grate- 
ful if anyone who has letters from Mr. 
Chesterton would lend them as material 
for the biography. They will be copied 
and returned immediately. 

They should be sent to Mrs. G. K. Ches- 
terton, Top Meadow, Beaconsfield, Bucks., 
England. 

Maisie Ward. 


* * 


TAKE THE NEXT STEP 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I think we should all feel deeply indebted 
to Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin for his letter in 
your issue of February 24. It represents 
a very wholesome dissent from the sweep- 
ing indorsement of “Gaining a Radiant 
Faith.” There is great merit in what Dr. 
Hodgin writes, even as there is great merit 
in “Gaining a Radiant Faith.’”’ Even while 
using the manual with fidelity and devo- 
tion, we should be candid in admitting its 
shortcomings. It is only a beginning, but 
it is an excellent beginning. Out of our 
knowledge of its shortcomings we should 
take the next step in creative work; but 
we must make sure that our criticism issues 
in creative work. Otherwise it is sterile. 

Doubtless there are many people who 
value the manual for its mid-nineteenth- 
century emphasis. The perspective of a 
full nineteenth-century faith in the midst 
of the yet incomplete and becoming faith 
of this twentieth century certainly has its 
values. This is not to deny the values of 
the ‘dynamic quality’ of ‘fa forward- 
leaning faith.’ Clearly we should have 
both. Why, then, should not Dr. Hodgin 
from the fruits of his rich life in our min- 
istry, and those who agree with his posi- 
tion, bend every energy toward producing 
a manual for next year which will include 
the dynamic quality of our forward-lean- 
ing faith? I do not mean by this that we 
must always justify our criticism with 
creative achievement. There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, and poignant criticism, even 
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though it is negative, is a gift of genuine 
value. But somewhere in our fellowship 
there should be the gifts to translate every 
valuable criticism into creative achieve- 
ment. 

Meanwhile I continue to rejoice in the 
excellent beginning of this Lenten manual 
of devotion. 

Leslie S. Pennington. 

Cambridge, Mass. z 


* * 


ONE REMARK 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I was very glad to see the article of Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish about our summer 
school of this year in Holland. 

There is only one remark I want to make 
which is, that the charge of the school is 
cheaper than Dr. Cornish writes. 

The charge is $10 for the whole con- 
ference, food, lodging and administration 
fee included. 

H., Faber. 

Utrecht, Holland. 


* * 


RENEWAL HEREWITH 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
When The Register became less and less 
a Unitarian journal, I stopped taking it. 
Now that it is becoming more and more 
denominational, I herewith renew. De- 
nominational journals stimulate the de- 
nomination. We enjoy outstanding ser- 
mons by able ministers, timely essays, 
conference reports, and such articles as 
“Family Sharing of Good Reading,’ by 
Mr. Doremus. It brought to mind the 
unforgettable experience in my own life 
when we gathered round the table eve- 


~ nings for reading aloud. And so the work 


of Sunday and Monday goes on, and the 
outstanding events are “registered” in our 
church paper. This is fine! Let it con- 
tinue! May I say a word about. the 
church? It has been said, with truth, 
‘When you put politics into religion, you 
weaken religion; when you put religion 
into politics you strengthen politics.” 
Let us put religion into polities; thresh out 
the social questions; adjust the resources 
to the need; remedy, if we can, the wrongs 
that try our souls, and call to our reason 
and conscience for solution; six days a 
week—and on the seventh day, let these 
things, and ourselves, rest. Rest and re- 
freshment are as necessary to the growth 
of the soul, as to the body. (Repose, 
how seldom we hear that word.) Uni- 
tarians do not go to church to save their 
souls; they do go to nourish them. They 
go for moral, intellectual and spiritual 
refreshment, and uplift. If they receive it, 
they go again, and yet again. ; 
The major need, just now, is it not lead- 
ership? The dictator says “Go,” the 
leader says “‘Come.”’ A leader heads the 
American Unitarian Association. Let us 
follow his lead. I agree absolutely with 
Dr. Eliot in his vision of true Unitarian- 
ism. We shall never realize it, for the 
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higher we climb the wider horizons open 
before us, beckoning us always on, toward 
the ultimate. 

We shall, however, take an important 
step, when a stronger insistence is placed 
on the qualities of leadership, scholarship, 
culture and dignity, to raise the standard 
of the ministry to its highest point. 

What, but these qualities, make our 
great men great; our strong churches 
strong? When every church has a wise and 
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conscientious leader in the pulpit, we shall 
have a sincere and earnest following in the 
pews. Will we realize this dream? Yes! 
When we all appreciate the worth of Uni- 
tarianism, through understanding, we 
shall not need to urge loyalty, or solicit 
help, for on the right hand, and on the 
left, men and women will say, ‘‘Here am I, 
send me.” 
(Miss) Catherine Hosmer Day. 
Peterborough, N. H. 


Annual Observance of Young People’s Sunday 


Summaries of Sermons 
J. Donald Johnston 


Young People’s Sunday has been ob- 
served annually since 1917. The tradi- 
tional manner of observance is for the 
church to offer its morning service and its 
pulpit to the young people, who, with the 
help of the minister, prepare original 
sermons and plan the service of worship. 

Reports were received from 130 Uni- 
tarian churches concerning their observance 
of Young People’s Sunday on February 6. 
This year sermons were sent in from thirty 
of them. The regular offering was sent 
in as a contribution for the denominational 
young people’s work by thirty churches. 

In some churches there were pageants 
and candlelight services, while in others 
the young people read the service of wor- 
ship and the minister preached on an ap- 
propriate subject. 

“Give us this day our daily bread’’ is 
pronounced by Robert Owens, First 
Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., as 
a “rather selfish, and pitiably small re- 
quest for so great a prayer.’”’” He would 
substitute, ‘Give us an understanding 
heart and mind, and with it an ever larger 
vision of the possibilities of human de- 
velopment; give us the power to be kind 
and charitable; and may we then have the 
courage to live it in the face of what may 
seem insurmountable barriers.” 

Pleading with young people to have 
courage enough to realize their own visions 
of success and accomplishment, Gertrude 
Woodward, Norton, Mass., recounted 
incidents from the lives of many who have 
been able to draw success from defeat. 
She said, “The one complaint of youth is 
that old age comes too soon. At present 
young men are looking toward the time 
when they will ‘grow old very slowly and 
stay young very long’ so that they may 
reach complete success.” 

“Every young person with any ambi- 
tion at all frequently gets the feeling that 
he wants desperately to do something 
really great,” began Jane Cushman in 
Melrose, Mass. She continued: ‘“‘When 
the prophet said, ‘Your young men shall 
see visions,’ he did not mean that that 
was to be their end in life. Their visions 
should be the compass by which they set 
‘their course in life. As I think of all the 
men and women of history who have 


- 


aroused my admiration, the quality of 
continual growth and aspiration toward 
achievement higher and higher is one 
which, to my mind, makes them truly 
great.” 

In Ware, Mass., “‘Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions’ was the subject for 
Donald W. Lawson. He said that ““Youth 
requires a practical religion.”” Mr. Law- 
son despairs of the youth in democratic 
countries being able to do any more than 
hope for peace. The sermon closed with 
the story of the life of Sanford Bates, ‘‘a 
man who had visions and who earnestly 
tried to put them into practice.” 

“Are you not beggars sitting on bags of 
gold?” asked Joculyn Mair, of the 
adults in the church of Medfield, Mass. 
Taking her text from an old Chinese 
proverb, Miss Mair warned the adults 
of the educational opportunities which 
were offered them by a new generation, 
and emphasized, ‘‘Remember, we are you 
tomorrow.’ She contended that it is 
for the older generation to lead the way. 


Youth stands with outstretched hands 
Your knowledge to enfold. 

Be sure you are not beggars 

Sitting on bags of gold! 


Miss Barbara Stearns gave a sermon 
on “Friendship” in the Unitarian Church, 
Bangor, Maine. “Friendship and the 
spirit of helpfulness undoubtedly belong in 
the same code,”’ said Miss Stearns, “for 
without friendship there would be no 
chance of obtaining assistance, and with- 
out offering assistance to those who need 
it, there would be no cultivation and de- 
velopment of friendship.”” She arranged 
her material under these three essentials: 
“Understanding more fully people in our 
own community and people whom we 
know only by reputation, making a serious 
effort not to be governed by the preju- 
dices of other people, overcoming our self- 
ish desires as much as is humanly pos- 
sible.” 

Reading the story of the self-discovery 
of the prodigal son and his reception upon 
returning home, Chester Wafford spoke 
in Santa Ana, Calif., on the subject, ‘“‘He 
Came to Himself.’”’ He supplemented the 
story of the prodigal son with that of the 
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conversion of Paul, the reformation of Jean 
Valjean, the radical changes in the life of 
Buddha, and the confessions of Saint 
Augustine. If we would come to ourselves, 
Mr. Wafford says, we must learn to love 
humanity, educate ourselves, and remodel 
ourselves by changing one habit at a time. 

Beginning with a series of illustrations of 
great accomplishments by prisoners (Paul, 
Marco Polo, John Bunyan, Daniel Defoe, 
O. Henry), Emerson Mitchell spoke in 
Braintree, Mass., on “The Use of Ad- 
versity.”’ Mr. Mitchell wished to remind 
the youth of this generation that they may 
be spurred on to great achievement by the 
adverse conditions of today. 

Edward O. Lindemann spoke as fol- 
lows in the Unitarian church of Staten 
Island: ‘‘The ideal liberal goes along his 
middle road, but constantly makes side 
excursions into the most fertile fields on 
either side, taking and using what seem to 
him the choicest products of the conserva- 
tive way of life and the radical way of life. 
Thus he achieves that tolerance, that 
eatholicity, that balance, which is the heart 
of his philosophy, without staying in a 
rut of mere mediocrity.’ In speaking on 
“Liberalism and Life’? Mr. Lindemann 
declared that the liberal must act with his. 
free will, get his ideas before the public, 
learn sublimation which, like nothing 
else, is a methodical, planned technique, 
use logic, and “be a person of love, senti- 
ment, emotion, and spiritual values.” 

“T Believe,’’ was the subject of the ad- 
dress delivered by Marjorie J. Williams 
in the Unitarian church in Sharon, Mass. 
Miss Williams stated that the problem of 
unbelief on the part of young cynics today 
is a serious one. In stressing the impor- 
tance of belief she says, ‘“You cannot un- 
thinkingly accept somebody else’s beliefs: 
and expect such beliefs to stand by you 
through thick and thin. Your beliefs must 
be forged by your own reason, tempered 
by your own experience and observation, 
and supported by your own understand- 
ing and judgment.” Before concluding 
with a quotation of James Hilton’s in 
which he sets down his beliefs Miss Wil- 
liams lists some of her own: “I believe in 
God. I believe in God because reason 
says that any other explanation of life is. 
ridiculously inadequate. I believe in im- 
mortality. I believe nothing is lost in 
death. Science has proved that we may 
alter but we cannot destroy. I believe 
that man’s duty is to serve man. I be- 
lieve that if a man searches for the truth 
and then lives his life in accordance with 
the truth as he sees it he will not look 
back and kick himself for being a fool. 

“Frontiers: Old and New’ encourage: 
Gordon Ramsdell, preacher for Young 
People’s Sunday in Ellsworth, Maine, 
to look with interest and confidence toward 
the future. After telling of the disappear- 
ance of the old geographical frontiers, Mr. 
Ramsdell explained that, ‘‘with a force 
like the backward wash of a huge wave that: 
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has spent its force on the shore, we are 
confronted with the strong current of 
civilization surging back from its old 
frontiers, causing new and complex social, 
economic and religious problems.’”’ New 
professions (e. g. social service), new in- 
dustries (e. g. radio), new opportunities in 
old occupations (e. g. farming), and the 
need for men of character, will require all 
the energies of our people, said Mr. Rams- 
dell. 

Norman Saunders in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, pre- 
sented a specific vision of youth for the 
future. He prophesied a world in which 
most of the people have sufficient means, 
clothes are worn to control body environ- 
ment efficiently, mechanical houses run 
themselves, every adult is in school at 
least one evening each week, there will be 
freedom of enterprise in a world-wide sys- 
tem with no tariffs, the law will be not what 
is wished but what is, governments will be 
of two types (our government will consist 
of both), the deliberative or representative 
which makes the laws and the adminis- 
trative or dictatorial which administers 
them. 

Speaking in the Church of Our Father, 
East Boston, Mass., on “Youth and the 
Church,” Susan Miller spoke at first of 
the changing times in national, educational, 
social and religious life. But, said Miss 
Miller, “With all this confusion around us, 
we, the young people of the Church today, 
are devoted to the Unitarian faith. In the 
world in which we live it is a reasonable, 
Sustaining, comfortable religion. We do 
not need to shut our minds to anything we 
meet for fear our religious belief will be 
disturbed, as many of our associates 
frankly confess that they do. Neither do 
we need to be apologetic for our faith.” 
Continuing with mention of specific evi- 
dences of loyalty on the part of Unitarian 
young people, and then of her own partic- 
ular church with its missionary possibilities, 
Miss Miller closed with an appeal to those 
who attend the Church of Our Father oc- 
casionally: ‘“‘We need you here helping to 
make this a living, active church. We 
‘cannot do it alone, you cannot do it alone, 
neither can the minister do it alone! But 
the combined efforts of all three could do 
it and make this a center for liberal re- 
ligious truth in our community. We, the 
young people, make this as a positive de- 
mand upon you and upon the Church, and 
we do it most respectfully.” 

“The true Christian faith, shorn of the 
tinsel and gilt, saints and Oriental mys- 
teries, and stiff old dogmas, is the faith of 
youth. Jesus was a young man, in the full 
vigor of his youth,” proclaimed William 
Forbes preaching in the First Parish 
Meetinghouse, Dorchester, Mass. “If 
it is to survive, the Church must at all 
times represent the benevolent, not the 
powerful.” His warning to the Unitarian 
‘Church was, “‘A liberal faith can live in 
this world, but the Unitarian Church is in 
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danger, through prosperity and peace, of 
falling into a rut. ... The Unitarian 
Church should do more than set a standard 
moral pattern: it should stimulate thought 
about what truth is and why it is truth in 
comparison with other beliefs. . . .” 

Donald Douds, speaking to the con- 
gregation in St. Petersburg, Fla., used 
for his subject, “A Young Man Looks at 
the World.’’ He maintained that youth 
will receive most of its help from the older 
generation which is now dreaming dreams 
rather than from the generation once re- 
moved, which has left its ideals and is busy 
making compromises in order to earn its 
daily bread. 

Two young people occupied the pulpit in 
Dover, Mass.: Jean Humphreys and 
Barbara Smith. In answering the ques- 
tion, “What Youth Expects of the Church,”’ 
Miss Humphreys drew upon a wealth 
of illustrative material to show that youth 
wishes the Church to teach it how to live, 
“not to give us the details for every emer- 
gency in life, but certain great principles 
which will enable us to keep our footing 
in every difficult situation.” Said Miss 
Humphreys, ‘‘Youth expects many things 
of the Church, but if the Church can 
teach us how to live, how to face the so- 
called hard facts of the world with honesty 
and courage, how to plan intelligently, 
then the Church will have taken a great 
step in teaching youth how to live.” In 
answer to the question, ‘Is the Church 
Necessary for Religion?’ Miss Smith 
said: ““We may. be thinking of God as we 
drive through the mountains, but more 
often we wonder how far it is to the next 
Howard Johnson’s. I believe that we 
should go to church and worship in God’s 
house on Sunday and, not removing this 
experience like a cloak on Monday, carry 
it out-of-doors or indoors the rest of the 
week.” 


March 17, 1988 


Speaking in the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Society, Chicago, IIl., Pres- 
cott Wintersteen looked upon the skep- 
tical, experimental college days of youth 
as but a ‘Chapter in the Development of 
Their Religious Life.’’ Finding skepticism 
at both the University of Chicago and Hare 
vard University, Mr. Wintersteen ex- 
plained the western attitude by the par- 
ticular religious situation in the Middle 
West. But discarding explanations he 
proceeded to speak of the four factors 
common to both; university, youth, skep- 
ticism, and religion. Mr. Wintersteen is 
not worried about this skepticism, for he 
believes that in the history of a religious 
life there must be three stages; the child- 
hood period spent in the home; the inde- 
pendent, experimental life in the university 


where institutional religion is ignored but 


religion itself is discussed; and the com- 
munity life of a settled adult who “dis- 
covers a new life, the religious life.”” Con- 
cluded Mr. Wintersteen: “‘And here we 
come to my final point: I exhort you who 
are the faithful of the Church never to de- 
sist from endeavoring to relate the joys of 
the religious life to all ages of men. We are 
too silent about our religious views to- 
day.” 

“It is common to speak of youth as ir- 
religious. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth,’ began Henry B. MacPherson, 
Bridgewater, Mass., in his sermon on 
“Youth and Our Religion.’”’ Mr. MacPher- 
son agreed that youth is not interested in 
dogmatic religion, but contended that the 
fundamentals of religion are as contagious 
now as ever. He did lament the passing of 
some of the fine religious forms and prac- 
tices within the family. Mr. MacPherson 
closed with a detailed account of some 
poets, educators, historians, preachers, 
scientists, ete., who were nourished by 
Unitarianism. 


Places, Sermons, Preachers 


The following is a list of the churches 
which have reported a Young People’s 
Sunday observance this year in which the 
Young People took complete charge of the 
service and a young person preached an 
original sermon. 

Andover, N. H., “The Vision of a World 
Founded on Christian Ideals,’”’ Barbara 
Stone; ‘Visions for Social Redemption 
as Suggested by the Lenten Manual,” 
Max Johnston. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., “The Spirit of Youth,” 
Eleanor Smith, Jack Huston. 

Arlington, Mass., ‘Visions,’ Philip R. 
Giles. 

Athol, Mass., ‘‘What Is the Goal of Our 
Popularity?” Douglas Roth; “In Ap- 
preciation of Our Environment,” Ruth 
L. Bisbee. 

Baltimore, Md., “‘Religion and the Acad- 
emy,”’ James Tillman, Joseph Wheeler. 

Bangor, Maine, “The Spirit of Friend- 
ship,’ Barbara Stearns. 


Barnstable, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’ Carlton Ryder. 

Bedford, Mass., ‘The American Home 
and Family,” Robert Pfeiffer. 

Berlin, Mass., “Youth Looks at Itself,’ 
Mary Bryan. 

Billerica, Mass., “What the Church 
Means to Me,” Robert Willard; “Re- 
ligion in a New Age,’’ Harriet Mason. 

Braintree, Mass., ‘“The Use of Adversity,” 
Emerson Mitchell. 

Bridgewater, Mass., ‘Youth and Our Re- 
ligion,’’ Henry B. MacPherson; 

Brockton, Mass., ‘““Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,’’ Russell Kieth. 

Brookfield, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,” John H. Powell. 

Brookline, Mass. (First. Parish), ‘Youth 
Looks at Life,’’ James H. Pyke. 

Canton, Mass., ‘Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,” Beatrice Dernier, Wilder 
Kelle, Jr. 

Castine, Maine, “Your Young Men Shall 
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See Visions,” Barbara Carpenter, Mar- 
guerite Fuye, Edwin Young. 

Charlestown, N. H., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’ Harold Streeter, 
Barbara Gates. 

Chelmsford, Mass., 
Johnson. 

Chicago, Ill. (First), ‘“A Chapter in the 
Development of the Religious Life,” 
Prescott Wintersteen. 

Cincinnati, Ohio (First), “Your Young 
Men Shall See Visions,’”” Norman Saun- 
ders, Katherine Glover. 

Cincinnati (St. John’s), ‘““Youth’s Oppor- 
tunity,”’ Ralph C. Taylor, Harry W. 
Mueller. 

Clinton, Mass., ‘“Youth Looks for Value,” 
James H. Wiesman. 

Concord, N. H., “Convictions about the 
Church,” J. Javen Huchins. 

Des Moines, Iowa, ‘City Manager Plan,” 
Sidney Dillon, Bernard Dillon.’ 

Dighton, Mass., ‘“Why I am a Unitarian,” 
Virginia Ide. 

Dorchester, Mass. (First), ““Youth Chal- 
lenges the Church,” William Forbes. 
Dover, Mass., ‘““What Youth Expects of 
the Church,” Jean Humphreys; “Is 
the Church Necessary for Religion?” 

Barbara Smith. 

Duluth, Minn., ‘Youth Today,” Frank 
Farrell. 

Dunkirk, N. Y., “Young People and the 
Unitarian Church,” Lee Haecock. 

East Boston, Mass., “Youth and the 
Church,”’ Susan Miller. 

East Bridgewater, Mass., ‘““Your Young 
Men Shall See Visions,’’ Mitsu Oura. 
East Lexington, Mass., ““‘War and Peace,” 

David Howland. 

Ellsworth, Maine, ‘‘Frontiers, Old and 
New,’ Gordon Ramsdell. 

Fall River, Mass., ‘‘Labor,’’ Henry Bor- 
den. 

Fitchburg, Mass., ““The Vision of Youth,” 
Judson C. Richardson. 

Florence, Mass., “Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,’’ Pearle Tomlin. 

Fort Collins, Colo., “Intellectual Conflicts 
of Students, Faith vs. Scientific Method,” 
Howard Bly; “What Kind of a Church 
Does the Student Need?” John Keysor; 
‘When Are We Grown Up—A Plea for 
Frankness,”’ Clara Van Dyke. 

Greenfield, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’’ Lewis A. Dexter. 

Groton, Mass., ‘““Why Go to College?’ 
Charles L. Sembach. 

Hollis, N. Y., “Racial Attitudes,’ Fred- 
erick Bruenner; “Young People and 
Religion,’’ Marion Ruege. 

Hopedale, Mass., “Why Men Dream,” 
Hubert Turner. 

Iowa City, Iowa, “The Japanese Invasion 
of China and Its Possible Outcome,” 
Tao Seto. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., “Ideals and Their 
Practical Application,” John De Roo, 
“Mason Myers. 

Keene, N. H., “Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,’ Parker Whitcomb. 
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“Friendship,’’ Roy 


Kennebunk, Maine, ‘‘Getting By,’ Marion 
Williamson; ‘‘Community Spirit,’’ Phyl- 
lis Mitchell. 

Laconia, N. H., “Truth,’’ Helen Braley; 
“Love,” Philis Olsen. 

Leominster, Mass., ‘“Your Youth Shall See 
Visions,’’ Prescott Henriques. 

Littleton, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’”’ Roger W. Prouty. 
Long Beach, Calif., ‘Young People’s 

Work,’’ Mary Lawrence. 

Lexington, Mass., ‘‘What Religion Means 
to Youth,” Niles W. Bond. 

Louisville, Ky., “What is Liberal Re- 
ligion?’”’ Robert L. Bell. 

Marblehead, Mass., ““Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’ Hallowell Vaughan. 

Marlborough, Mass., ‘“‘Why We Go to 
Church,” Rudolph Brown. 

Meadville, Pa., ‘‘Lincoln’s Philosophy of 
Life,” Janet Groff. 

Medfield, Mass., ‘‘We Are Beggars Sitting 
on Bags of Gold,” Joculyn Mair. 

Melrose, Mass., “Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,’’ Jane Cushman. 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y., ‘‘Liberalism,’ Alice 
Moore. 

Nantucket, Mass., ‘‘The Holiness of 
Beauty,” Laurel P. Stackpole. 

Needham, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’ Virginia Poland, 
George Kline. 

New London, Conn., ‘“‘Thresholds,’’ Laura 
Peck. 

Newburyport, Mass., “The Oxford Con- 
gress,’”’ John Nelson. 

Newton, Mass., “The Joys of Self-Sacri- 
fice,’ Eldredge Welton. 

Newton Center, Mass., ‘“‘The Talents of a 
Young American,’ Richard W. Briggs, 
Jr. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., “What the Church 
Has Meant to Me,” Lowell Cumming. 
Norton, Mass., “Your Young Men Shall 

See Visions,’’ Gertrude Woodward. 

Ottawa, Canada, “Optimism,” Ronald 
Hall. 

Peabody, Mass., ““Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,’’ Silas Bacon. 

Petersham, Mass., ‘‘Visions of Youth,” 
Carrie Robinson, Walter Newhessey. 
Philadelphia, Pa., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’’ Mathilde von Zech. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., “Give Us This Day Our 

Daily Bread,’’ Robert Owens. 

Plymouth, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’’ Harry Scholefield. 

Portsmouth, N. H., ““The Three R’s of the 
Spiritual Life,’’ Herbert Weeks. 

Providence, R. I. (First), “A Youth Looks 
at the World Today,’ Robert S. Bur- 
gess. 

Providence, R. I., “A Brief for Youth,” 
Harold Buck. 

Quincy, Mass., ‘‘Faith and Loyalty,” Betty 


Johnson, Willis Neal. 
Rockland, Mass., “The Moral Recession,”’ 
Mary Lamar. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., “A Young Man 
Looks at the World,’’ Donald Douds. 


Salem, Mass., “The Religious Value of 
Curiosity,” John Findly. 

San Francisco, Calif., “Our Faith,’’ Clo- 
tida Grunsky. 

Santa Ana, Calif., “The Prodigal Son,” 
Agnes Anderson; “‘He Came to Himself,”’ 
Chester Wafford. 

St. Louis, Mo., “Youth and Democracy,” 
Alla Bethel. 

Sanford, Maine, “Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,” J. Donald Johnston. 

Schenectady, N. Y., ‘What Does Youth 
Think About?’”’—1. International Rela- 
tions, Clayton Boddy; 2. National Af- 


fairs, Herbert Wands. 3. Religion, 
Marian Greene. 

Sharon, Mass., “I Believe,’ Marjorie 
Williams. 


Staten Island, N. Y., “Liberalism and 
Life,’”’ Edward O. Lindemann. 

Syracuse, N. Y., ““‘Walt Whitman’s Chal- 
lenge to the Youth of Today,’ Walde- 
mar W. Argow, II. 

Underwood, Minn., ‘‘The Spirit of Youth 
in the Life of the Church is the Hope of 
the World,” Glen Kraywinkel. 

Waltham, Mass., ‘“‘The Church in a Youth- 
ful World,” Walter Arnold. 

Ware, Mass., “Your Young Men Shall 
See Visions,” Donald W. Lawson. 

Watertown, Mass., ‘Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,” Henry D. Locke. 

Westford, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’’ Eleen Keizer. 

West Roxbury, Mass., “Your Young Men 
Shall See Visions,’ Janet Hooker, Bur- 
ton Hooker, William Virchow. 

Windsor, Vt., “Is Modern Youth Re- 
ligious?”’ 

Yarmouthport, Mass., ‘“The Harmony of 
Science and Religion,’’ Nehemiah Newel. 

* * 


LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING AND 
LAYMEN’S DINNER 


As in former years, the annual meeting 
of the Laymen’s League will be held in 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Monday 
evening of Anniversary Week, which this 
year will be May 23. Plans for Anniver- 
sary Week this year also include a lay- 
men’s dinner at the Boston City Club just 
prior to the League annual meeting. Fur- 
ther details will be announced later. 

* * 


It is impossible to enlighten people or 
give directions unless one has a minimum 
of basic information. All too often we are 
in the predicament of the man who lost 
his way on a back road in the South. “Can 
you tell me how to get to Sam Living- 
ston’s?” he asked a native. “You all 
know where Aunt Clara’s house is?” 
“No, I’m a stranger.” ‘You sure know 
the corner where the big killing was?” 
“No, I’m afraid I don’t.’ ‘“‘Then you must 
know where Pop Libby lives?” ‘No.’ 
“Well, stranger, you just don’t know 
enough for me to tell you how to git from 
where you are to where you want to go!’’— 
Quoted in the Melrose Unitarian. 
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Among the Churches 


The Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The humanist banquet celebrated 
at the church on February 25 was the oc- 
casion of a testimonial to Professor John 
F. Shepard, chairman of the trustees. 

A graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
Professor Shepard joined the Unitarian 


church soon after he came to Ann Arbor to ~ 


teach psychology in the University. He 
has taken an active part in all the work of 
the church and has served two different 
six-year terms as a trustee. Noteworthy 
has been his aid in the renovation of the 
church in 1930 and the development of a 
twilight service in 1935. Still later, he 
worked out a Unity Hall program to co- 
ordinate the through-the-week activities 
of the church. 

Professor Roy W. Sellars, chief speaker 
at the banquet, told of the formulation of 
the Humanist Manifesto. A leading edi- 
torial in The Michigan Daily extolled the 
work of Dr. Shepard with students and in 
the field of scientific humanism, pointing 
out his activities in connection with such 
projects as medical relief to Spain and 
friendship to China. 

The logical outcome of the banquet, or 
rather, the esthetic counterpart of the 
intellectual statement of humanism, was 
the dedication the following Sunday eve- 
ning of a batik in the chancel of the 
church. It is a life-size figure depicting 
“Man Controlling His Destiny,’’ showing 
the human effort to control one’s environ- 
ment—the immediate surroundings and 
the inner life. At the moment of dedica- 
tion, two candles were lit symbolizing 
Self and Society. With the words, ““We 
hereby dedicate this symbol to this altar 
of a free religion,”’ a flood light was switched 
on and the congregation stood and sang 
the Longfellow hymn, “All are Architects 
of Fate,” as a hymn of dedication. 

The design was created by Miss Jane 
Higbie, whose parents became members of 
the church following her untimely death 
a year ago. 


First Unitarian Society, Gardner, 
Mass. The annual meeting of the society 
was held on March 1 with ninety members 
present for the supper, which was served 
by a committee of the Women’s League. 
This was the first parish meeting since the 
installation and ordination of the minister, 
Rev. Clive Knowles, in January. The 
reports indicated that this has been one 
of the best years in the last decade for the 
church financially. The Laymen’s League 
has this winter sponsored three forums. 
The subjects presented were the “‘Develop- 
ment of the Birth Control Idea,’’ by Dr. 
Ralph Smith, “Isolation or Collective 
Security,” by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, and 
“Education or Revolution?” by Dr. John 
Munroe of Long Island University. One 
other forum on the sales tax bill is sched- 
uled. The society has had its kitchen and 
vestry completely renovated since the last 


annual meeting, and has also purchased 
the new hymnal. In his report the min- 
ister proposed that in the next year the 
society should undertake to set up and 
equip its.churech school according to the 
best standards, to conduct an every- 
member abult education project on the 
tradition to which we are heirs and its 
function in the world today, and to study 
means of improving the church auditorium 
so as to make it more suitable for worship. 
Rev. Everett M. Baker spoke to the so- 
ciety on the religious background of the 
democratic idea, emphasizing the fact that 
the Unitarian Church alone holds to the 
idea of the inherent dignity and divinity 
of every human being as fundamental, and 
that this idea must be basic in any demo- 
cratic society. ‘‘Neither the Roman 
Catholic Church, nor the fundamentalist 
churches, nor the orthodox churches are 
possessed of any idea basic to democracy, 
but on the contrary insist upon the essen- 
tial wickedness and worthlessness of hu- 
manity in its unsaved state. We alone are 
the heirs of the idea that man is inher- 
ently capable of a degree of righteousness 
and justice which we may call divine.” 
He further stressed the fact that an aver- 
age contribution among Unitarians of 
twenty-five cents per capita per annum to 
the work of the A. U. A. in the nation 
was rather small in the light of the great 
need which faces this fast-changing de- 
mocracy. 


The First Unitarian Church, Du- 
luth, Minn. The Duluth branch of the 


women’s International League for Peace 


and Freedom held a 3 o’clock membership 
tea in the club rooms of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Duluth, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26. Mrs. Woodard Colby, a mem- 
ber of the National Board of the League, 
spoke on “Passport to World Peace.” 
Ninety-five women attended. 


The Unitarian Church, Ridgewood, 
N. J. The minister, Rev. Milton. E. 
Muder, is completing his seventh year of 
service. At the semi-annual meeting in 
October a fact-finding committee was ap- 
pointed. Questionnaires were sent to all 
members of the parish, and the response 
was highly representative. The results 
were overwhelmingly in support of the 
minister, his sermons and type of preach- 
ing, and the activities and organizations 
which he is sponsoring. 

Among the organizations in the parish 


is the Unity Club of young people with 


an age range of eighteen to twenty-five and 
an average yearly membership of more 
than sixty. It is now in its sixth year. 
It meets every other ‘Tuesday and is in 
effect a young people’s forum group with 
social-club features. It draws its mem- 
bership from ten towns in addition to 
Ridgewood, and included are young people 
of almost every possible religious back- 
ground. It has the reputation of being the 


most successful young people’s organiza- 
tion associated with any church in Ridge- 
wood if not in Bergen County. 

Another organization is the Fireside 
Forum, a community open forum of a very 
informal nature which meets around the 
beautiful field-stone fireplace in the church 
social rooms. Attendance varies from 
twenty to 120, but during its six years of 
existence the Fireside Forum has exerted 
an influence in Bergen County all out of 
proportion to the size of its attendance. 
It has had listed among its speakers per- 
sons of national and international promi- 
nence and representing points of view 
varying all the way from Republican 
members of the U. S. Senate to leaders of 
the communist party. Sanford Bates will 
speak March 27. Due to interest created 
by speakers at the Fireside Forum several 
community movements have been inau- 
gurated, the two most important being the 
Ramapo Valley Consumers’ Co-operative, 
and the Bergen Hamlet. 

Concerning the Ramapo Valley Con- 
sumers’ Co-operative it should be said that 
following addresses at the Fireside Forum 
by Bertram Fowler and others on Consumer 
Co-operation, the minister formed a steer- 
ing committee to develop a local consumer 
club. Such a club was organized and has 
had a steady growth until, as the Ramapo 
Valley Co-operative, it has become the 
largest consumer co-operative in North 
Jersey. It has a large and well equipped 
store with a full-time manager: 

More than a year ago Frederick W. 
Ambuhl, a veteran worker on behalf of 
underprivileged boys, addressed the Fire- 
side Forum on the type of work he has 
done. Interest was created and a project 
was developed, called the Bergen Hamlet, 
to care for neglected and problem boys of 
the county. Persons of prominence, such 
as Mrs. Dwight Morrow, have become 


interested. 
* * 


FRIENDS OF PROCTOR 
ASSOCIATION 


The annual banquet of the Friends of 
Proctor Association will be held at the 
Hotel Commander, Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., on Friday evening, March 
18. The Friends of Proctor Association is 
an organization of men and women who 
are actively interested in Proctor Acad- 
emy, Andover, N. H. About two hundred 
are expected to attend. 

Carl B. Wetherell, former headmaster 
and now executive secretary of the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Union, will be the 
toastmaster. Dr. B. R. Buckingham, edi- 
tor with Ginn and Company, Boston, 
Mass., will be the speaker of the evening. 
The present headmaster, J. Halsey Gulick, 
will give a report on the new Proctor Plan 
and tell about the prospects for the future. 
D. Dana McNeill, ’38, of Pine Bluff, N. C., 
chairman of the Student Council, will 
speak briefly for the student body, and 
Arnold B. Gurtler, Jr., ’88, of Denver, 
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Colo., will bring a message from the class 
of 1938. Mr. Gorham Dana of Brookline, 
Mass., will represent the trustees. 

Following the addresses, a debate on the 
question “Resolved, that the several 
states should adopt a unicameral system of 
legislature’ will be given. Allen R. Clark, 
38, of Calais, Maine, will speak for the 
affirmative and Max Arthur Johnston, 
P. G. 738, of Grinnell, Iowa, will speak for 
the negative. There will be two ten- 
minute speeches and one five-minute re- 
‘uttal. 

All friends and relations of the student 
body, and friends of the school who are 
not members of the association, are cor- 
dially invited to attend the dinner. The 
‘senior class and numerous representatives 
of the undergraduates will attend the 
‘banquet and four of the seniors will address 
the Association. It is hoped that all 
friends of the school will be on hand March 
18. 


* * 


Y. P. R. U. SOCIAL NIGHT 


Social Night on February 11 was ushered 
in by over one hundred Young People’s 
Religious Union groups celebrating in 
twenty-eight of our churches. While the 
treasure trove was being unearthed by 
members of the Memphis Y. P. R. U., the 
aroma from the kitchen at Preble Chapel, 
Portland, Maine, was tempting the Samuel 
Longfellow Club where the Alliance was 
‘preparing a supper for them. As one 
strolled home from the Little Theater 
‘Tournament which was sponsored by the 
Greater Boston Federation, it seemed 
almost as though the strains of swing 
music and laughter could be heard from 
at least one of the thirteen Valentine 
parties and dances which were being held 
over the country. But Social Night meant 
an early start for the members of the 
North Middlesex Federation and the Ware 
Y. P. R. U., for grandma’s attic had to 
be searched for that old-fashioned costume 
to be worn to the masquerade parties. 
Fall River was the scene of a Pot}Luck 
Party; Keene, N. H., a Patriotic Party; 
Hamilton, Ont., a card party; North An- 
dover, a Sports Night, and Westborough, 
Mass., a Movie Party. Although indoor 
parties were in the majority, the’, Erie 
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Y. P. R. U., which was entertaining the 
Lake Erie Federation for the entire week- 
end, opened the program by holding a 
skating party. In our larger cities we 
found Chicago groups holding a dinner 
dance and the New York and New Jersey 
groups co-operating in a Russian cabaret 
and dance at All Souls’ Church. 

Western Union messengers had no 
chance to rest on this evening, for the So- 
cial Night Committee had arranged for a 
telegram to be sent, and received, by each 
group participating. To weave the net- 
work even closer, the national office sent a 
telegram to everyone who had returned a 
card giving the address of the party and 
other details. 


* * 


LAYMEN’S LEAGUE FEDERATIONS 


Renewed interest during the past few 
months has been noticeable, particularly 
in the meetings held by four different 
federations of League chapters in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Old Colony Federation of lay- 
men in Brockton, Braintree, the Bridge- 
waters, Eastondale, Middleboro, North 
Easton, Quincey, Rockland, Whitman, and 
Wollaston, have met three times for 
well-attended meetings at Brockton, Mid- 
dleboro, and Wollaston, under the leader- 
ship of Leander M. Churbuck, chapter 
counselor and president of the Federation, 
and Abner Smith, secretary. 

The Minute Man Federation, which 
includes laymen from Lexington, East Lex- 
ington, Concord, Carlisle, Bedford, Bil- 
lerica, Chelmsford, Groton, Lincoln, Lit- 
tleton, Waltham, Stow, Wayland, and 
Westford, met twice—once in November 
in connection with the League’s Institute 
of Liberal Religion at the Waltham 
church, and once in January at the invi- 
tation of the Carlisle laymen. League 
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counselors William Roger Greeley and 
Lawrence Mitchell were active at both 
meetings. 


The Wachusett Federation, compris- 
ing representatives of the churches in 
Fitchburg, Leominster, Gardner, Harvard, 
Ashby, Petersham, Barre, Ware, Temple- 
ton, Winchendon, Hubbardston, Hudson, 
Athol, Berlin, Bolton, and Lancaster, 
held its annual fall meeting at the Fitch- 
burg church in October, with Chapter 
Counselor J. Ward Healey presiding. 


The Essex Federation of laymen from 
the churches along the North Shore in 
Beverly, Gloucester, Marblehead, Lynn, 
Lawrence, Newburyport, North Andover, 
Peabody, and both churches in Salem, 
gathered at Lynn in January for a dinner- 
meeting addressed by Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot. Carl T. Banks, chapter counselor 
for that district, introduced as his successor 
Russell L. Jackson of Salem, who was 
toastmaster of the meeting. 

Laymen in the New York metropolitan 
district also gathered to hear Dr. Eliot 
in December at the invitation of the All 
Souls’ Chapter, of which Otto M. Stan- 
field, League chapter counselor, is presi- 
dent. Churches represented at the meet- 
ing were: All Souls’, Church of the Saviour, 
Flatbush, Hollis, White Plains, and Staten 
Island, N. Y.; Orange, Plainfield, Ridge- 
wood, and Summit, N. J. 


* * 


Above all, that I may not be a coward: 
That I may have courage—courage to be 
unmoved by the uncertainties of life, and 
without dread of loss, whether of friends, 
of health, or of fortune: That I may come 
with a firm and tranquil mind to the work 
of this day, fearing nothing—ready to meet 
bravely failure or deprivation. 

John Brisben Walker. 


THE NEW PRICE 
OF 


THE CHRISTIAN ‘REGISTER 


$2.50 in the United States, for one year. 


$3.00 in Canada, for one year. 


$3.60 in other countries, for one year. 


The following arrangements are discontinued : 


(1) Special rate on a two-year subscription. 
(2) One dollar for four months. 


Alliance branches or any other church organizations will receive 


20% discount on new subscriptions and 10% on renewals, provided 
such discount is deducted before remittance to the Register office. 
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RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Lowell Institute 


For the Season of 1937-8 this Course will 
take the place of the Lowell Institute 
Lectures usually given in King’s Chapel. 


CLASSICS OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION 


Mar. 23. Saint Augustine’s Confessions. 

Mar. 25. The Little Flowers of Saint Francis. 

Mar. 30. The Imitation of Christ. 

Apr.1. The Theologia Germanica. 

Apr. 6. Brother Lawrence: The Practice of 
the Presence of God. 

Apr. 8. John Woolman’s Journal. 


By THE REV. WILLARD L. SPERRY, M.A., D.D. 


Dean of the Harvard Divinity School 


To be given in Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston 
Street, at five o'clock in the afternoon. Doors 


opened at 4.30 o’clock, but closed at five o’clock 
and throughout each lecture. 

Tickets may be secured, free of charge, by 
applying by mail to the Curato: of the Lowell 
Institute, 491 Boylston Street, Boston, and en- 
closing one stamped, addressed envelope for each 
ticket desired. 


Classified Advertising 


Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on request. 


WOULD cheerful young middle-aged woman with 
ear like to combine with older woman with excellent 
cook for living or daily companionship? Write 
Helen Eaton, 14 Park Drive, Brookline, 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHELDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THE UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


is an organization of men devoted to the 
enhancement of the influence of Liberal 
Religion,—in the lives of its members, in 
the lives of their fellowmen, and in the 
life of the community, the state and the 
family of nations. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 
League Headquarters . . 25 Beacon St., Bostom 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Will you not help the Society to maintain and in-. 
crease the Service Pension for our ministers by 
sending in a generous contribution now? 

Will you not prepare now to meet future needs. 


by enabling your minister to join the Contributory 
Annuity Plan? 


Mail contributions to Albert A. Pollard, Treas. 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 


Address inquiries to Rev. Henry Wilder Foote- 
112 Clifton St., Belmont, Mass. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m, Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dean Willard L, Sperry, 
D. D. 

Week-day services 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson. Tuesday to Friday, March 
22-25, Dean Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., University 
of Chicago. Vesper half-hour, Wednesday at 5.30, 
Rev. Joseph Barth, Channing Church, Newton. 


BOSTON, MASS.—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 8.30 and 11 a. m. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of pateonage-. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
ai 86 Bowdoin Street 
4 


Remodeled and. Refurnished-—Me liquor acid 


Rooms with Running Water - - - 
Rooms with Bath - - - - - - - - 


Weekly Rates. 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


> $1.25-1.60, 
2.00-2.50» 


